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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

YHE efforts on the part of the Imperial Government to 
‘I obtain the franchise for the Outlanders continue, but it 
isas yet impossible to be sure that they will be successful, 
owing to the fact that the maximum which the Boer Govern- 
ment are really willing to yield is apparently much less 
than the minimum which we can accept on behalf of the 
Outlanders. The scheme recommended by Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Fischer, and endorsed by Mr. Schreiner, as adequate, was 
on Thursday introduced into the Raad. The provisions are 
very complicated and obscure. According to the summary in 
Friday's Times, “persons domiciled for two years may get 
letters of naturalisation, and the full franchise five years 
afterwards, provided six months’ notice has been given 
in each case. Persons giving seven years’ notice get the 
franchise at the end of that period of domicile. Persons 
domiciled prior to the promulgation of the law get the 
franchise nine years after domicile or five years after the 
promulgation, provided that the domicile is one of seven 
years. Failing notification within six months of the pro- 
mulgation of the law, the rights under this clause are nulli- 
fied, when the previous clauses operate. Persons already 
naturalised can get the franchise in five years from the 
promulgation of the law.” In addition there is a property 
qualification and a great many technical provisions as to 
notices. The Government will also have the power to give 
full citizenship to its officers or to persons who have done it 


service, 
ee 


We do not pretend to be able to say whether these pro- 
visions comply with the requirements of the Imperial 
Government,—namely, that any franchise scheme must at 
once enfranchise a substantial number of Outlanders, and 
that a reasonable increase shall be made in the representation 
of the mining district. That may seem at first sight a some- 
what high and arbitrary demand, but in reality it gives the 
Outlanders very little, owing to the fact that they are prac- 
tically concentrated in one district. Suppose the Rand is 
given six Members and that the enfranckisement is liberal 
enough to secure all these seats. Yet even then the Out- 
landers, instead of swamping the Boers, would be in a 
pitiful minority in the Raad. They would only have 
six Members out of some thirty-two. Our Government 
when they have got the full facts before them will, of course, 
examine the new proposals carefully, and will be only too 
glad if they can find in them the minimum of concessions 
needed. We may be sure that they will not, as has been very 
foolishly alleged, be ready to go to war as to the difference 





between a five-year and a seven-year period, but they must 
see that the Outlanders are not mocked with unreal conces- 
sions. Especially must they be careful that the new voters 
shall be real and not sham citizens, and so shall be able to 
share in the election of the President. To create two kinds 
of political status, and to give one to the Ontlanders and 
keep the other for the Boers, would be worse than useless. 
Any Oatlander who is emancipated must be able to feel that 
he is on an absolute political equality with all other citizens. 


The Cape Parliament met on Friday, but no account of its 
proceedings will be received here in time for our comments. 
No doubt there will be a great deal of heated talk, and 
accusations of tyranny on the one side, and of treason on 
the other, will be bandied about by the rival parties. We 
trust, however, that public opinion here will be wise enough 
and fair enough to make every possible allowance for the 
position of extreme difficulty in which the Dutch Afrikanders 
are placed, and will not insist upon driving them into the 
position of rebels,—a position which they do not really in the 
least desire to occupy. It is mischievous aonsense to talk as if 
it were treason to take a different side from Sir Alfred Milner 
on a political subject. We think Sir Alfred Milner’s view 
right, and Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Schreiner to be entirely 
in the wrong, and in the last resort shall be quite prepared to 
enforce the right view by force of arms, but the notion of 
the crime of lése-majesté being involved in criticisms on or 
censures of Sir Alfred Milner is utterly preposterous, 

The views that we expressed last Saturday as to the feeling 
of the Empire in regard to the Transvaal crisis have been 
confirmed during the week. In the first place we may note 
the offer made by the Queensland Government to send a 
contingent of troops for service in the Transvaal in the case 
of hostilities, an offer which has been accepted should the 
occasion arise. Next comes the news of a debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons, during which Sir W. Laurier, 
one of the least “ heady ” and excitable of men, “trusted that 
the Transvaal would realise that it must accord the same 
measure of justice to all classes,”—an aspiration which goes a 
great deal further than anything that has ever been asked 
by the Imperial Government. Sir Charles Tupper, the leader 
of the Opposition, in the same debate declared that the 
Empire was united in the determination to maintain British 
authority in Africa. We do not doubt that this feeling is 
to be found throughout the Empire, and if the need should 
unhappily arise, will be expressed with the requisite emphasis. 


Under the law decreed by the Emperor Paul, and aeted on 
ever since, females cannot succeed to the Russian Throne 
until the line of his male descendants is exhausted. The 
three daughters of the Czar are therefore, for the present, 
barred, though there is no Salic Law, and the right of wasting 
in the magnificent but passive position of Czarevitch falls to 
the Emperor’s brothers in succession. The eldest of these, 
the Grand Duke George, died on Tuesday in the Caucasus, 
—a vessel in his throat, weakened by tuberculosis, having 
suddenly burst. The Grand Duke Michael has therefore 
been acknowledged by Imperial decree as, for the present, 
heir to the Crown. He has no trace of his brother’s disease, 
but he is not a strong man, and failing him the saccession 
would belong to the Grand Duke Vladimir, brother of 
Alexander III., and reputed the ablest man in the Imperial 
family. The anxiety of the Emperor and Empress for a 
son, who would continue the succession in a direct line, 
is therefore intelligible; all the more because in Rassia, 
even more than elsewhere, intrigues and hopes cluster round 
any heir who is not also a son. The Emperor, however, 
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though hitherto unlucky, may have many sons yet, the 
popular notion—sbared, it is said, by himself—that 
when many daughters come in succession a son never 
comes, being a baseless superstition. There is no reason 
whatever why all the children born in England next year 
should not be male or female, but the Registrar-General 
would not hesitate to predict the exact proportion of the 
sexes, and would be right. 


Politicians in the Balkans are certainly not amiable. A 
Bosnian named Knesevitch on Friday week fired four shots 
from a revolver at the ex-King Milan, but missed him, and 
was arrested. He made, it is believed, certain admissions, 
but at all events the Royal Government saw its chance, and 
arrested the Radical leader, M. Pasitch, fourteen leading 
Radical politicians, and thirty other politicians of “ob- 
noxious” sentiments. Itis believed to be quite possible that 
unless foreign Governments intervene all may be shot, the 
party contest in Servia being carried on in the spirit of a 
civil war. The majority desire a revolution, which is pre- 
vented by the ex-King’s influence with the Army, and they 
therefore employ an assassin, while the ex-King and his son, 
fearing at once revolution and murder, are ready if they get 
the chance to massacre their opponents. There is, in fact, an 
element of savagery throughout the Balkans, due, it may be, 
to tradition, but more probably due to the long-continued 
Turkish tyranny, which brutalised the people, who had no 
remedy against injustice except murderous insurrection. 


The German Emperor is in front this week as usual. He 
has recently set all Europe talking by visiting the French 
cruiser ‘ Iphigénie’ at Bergen, and telegraphing to President 
Loubet his pleasure at his reception,—incidents accepted 
everywhere as proofs of his desire for an entente cordiale with 
France. On Wednesday he received a kind of check, the 
Supreme Court of Leipzig deciding in a case of lése-majesté 
that he was not Sovereign in Germany, “ the sovereignty of 
the Empire “ being vested in all the Federated Governments 
together,” a judgment, however, of no benefit to the accused, 
a Socialist editor. He, it was held, had been guilty of lise- 
majesté, not because he had censured a Sovereign, but because 
he had criticised the “ personal opinion ” of a man who, though 
not Sovereign in Germany, is an Emperor! Lastly, the 
Emperor, while presenting a statue of the great Elector to 
Bielefeld in Westphalia, writes a letter declaring that he 
offers the gift in order to show “that as in my ancestor so in 
me there lives the inflexible determination to proceed on the 
path that has once been recognised as the right one, and to do 
this in defiance of all opposition.” The sentence is interpreted 
to mean that the Government will persist in its Bill intlicting 
penal servitude on strikers, but it may be only an instance of 
the Emperor’s habit of self-analysis. He is always consider- 
ing his own qualities one by one, and finding them worthy of 
being mentioned to his subjects. 


The detailed plan for arbitration adopted by the Peace 
delegates at the Hugue has been published, and seems 
sensibie enough. Each of the signatory Powers is to 
nominate not more than four persons “of recognised com- 
petence” who are willing to act as members of a per- 
manent Court. This Court will sit at the Hague, and will have 
a paid secretary and archivists. Whenever an occasion for 
arbitration has arisen the Powers concerned will choose out of 
the list a namber of arbitrators previously agreed on, and 
these gentlemen will form, as we understand the plan, the 
active Court as regards that particular business. They 
will be helped by the permanent officials and, if needful, by 
special commissions of inquiry, and will have all necessary 
papers placed at their disposal. Their decision will have no 
“sanction” in the technical sense—that is, disobedience will 
not be followed by punishment—but it will bea high inter- 
national etiquette, if a Power accepts arbitration, to obey the 
award. That is, perhaps, as good a method as could be 
devised of choosing the working Court; but, as we have often 
pointed out, all will depend upon the public respect which it 
secures, And it will be very difficult for it to secure public 
respect, first, because the arbitrators will be, in practice, a 
shifting body; and secondly, because the public, in nine cases 
out of ten, will be unable to decide as to the justice of the 
award, An angry nation thinks itself in the right, and its 





ee 
friends think so too. No Court would convince Dutchny 
that Kruger was contending for more than his due, 


It seems to be fated that the Dreyfus case should, as ag 
new incident of it is revealed, lower the general estimate gf 
French character. Since the return of Captain Dreyfus}, 
has made statements to his counsel which show that he wy 
at one period of his confinement on the Ile du Diable gy}, 
jected to actual torture. When in 1895 he reached th 
island, he was left for four days at the bottom of the hold iy 
a temperature of 113° Fabr. When in 1896 Colonel Picqnay, 
interfered for him, his cabin was surrounded with a palisa 
so that he could take no exercise except on the sixteen-ing} 
path between the palisade and the hut. The doctor remo, 
strated, for Dreyfus was being suffocated, but the authoritig 
refused to remove the palisade, and only raised the roof of 
the hut a few inches. Then, as he did not die, double iroy 
were put on his legs which induced fever and produced sores 
but the gaolers refused to remove them for two months, 
during which the wounds were dressed every day, and th 
irons every day pressed back upon the open sores, His 
letters from his family were also suppressed. All the 
tortures were illegal, but they were ordered by M. Lebon, 
Minister for the Colonies, in a telegram which he admits to 
be authentic, and carried out by the Governor of French 
Guiana. It is difficult not to believe that they were intended 
to cause the victim’s death, which for all who had conspired 
to make him a scapegoat would have been highly convenient, 
At all events his death must have been to them a matter of 
profound indifference. 


But perhaps the story may not be true? There was 
always that possibility until on Wednesday M. Lebon 
admitted its truth. He published a defence of himself, in 
which he denies nothing except that he was actuated by any 
improper motive. He had evidence, he says, that the 
prisoner by some occult means communicated with the out- 
side world, and therefore stopped the letters to lim, and he 
ordered the double irons and the palisade because he believed 
that an American ship was about to carry the prisoner off by 
force. As nothing is known of the American ship, and as an 
American captain engaged in such an enterprise would not 
have been stopped by a palisade, the explanation is as dis. 
creditable to M. Lebon’s acuteness as his orders are to bis 
humanity. The excitement created in Paris by this 
narrative is very great, and highly characteristic of France. 
That an innocent man _ should be illegally convicted, 
should be publicly degraded, and should be kept for 
five years in a hut on a swampy island in the 
tropics is endurable, but that his legs should be wom 
into sores with irons for two months, this is almost too 
horrible to be borne. The opprobriam which should have 
been the lot of all engaged in the conspiracy is_ being 
heaped upon M, Lebon, who may bave believed his prisoner 
guilty, though he hints that he did not. “It was by no 
means my duty,” he says, “to listen to outside rumours, nor 
to substitute my personal opinion for the decisions of those 
who had been qualitied to express one.” 


It has long been suspected that there was some under 
ground connection between French Royalists, most of whom 
are Clerical, and the Anti-Semites, and it would now appeat 
to be almost proved. The Gazette de France publishes a 
confidential report from the Prefect of Police to the Procureur 
National, in which he states that the Royalists had secured 
M. Guérin, the Anti-Semite leader, and his paper, together with 
M. Dérouléde, the chief of the Patriotic League, by heavy 
subsidies. The former was enabled to live luxuriously, and 
the latter on one occasion received 30,000fr. The Due 
a’Orléans expected through them to seduce the troops, und 
when President Faure died was so confident of success that 
he kept relays of motor-cars between the frontier and Paris 
to enable him to enter when sammoned upon the scene. The 
Royalists, in fact, spent £12,000 upon that particular plot, 
which, it will be remembered, was frustrated by the refusal of 
General Roget to have anything to do with M. Déronléde. 
M. Gaérin and M. Dérouléde will, of course, defend them- 
selves by declaring that they accepted bribes in order to ad- 
vance their political objects, and that is probably true, but 
then they never informed their followers that they were in 
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the pay of the Duc d’Orléans, or that if they succeeded he 
might occupy the throne. One understands why Pretenders 
have so seldom any wisdom, for they must trast followers on 
the spot who neither see nor hear the truth, but what puzzles 
us is why they have no dignity. What has the head of the 
House of France to do with men like M. Guérin or M, Dérou- 
lode, a Jew-baiter and a foolish fanatic ? 


Lord Curzon clearly does not believe the elective principle 
to be applicable to India. A reform was proposed in the muni- 
cipal government of Calcutta which the progressive party re- 





sisted, as not being liberal enough, but the Viceroy has decided | 


on a scheme which is more conservative still. He has directed 
the Government of Bengal to reduce the number of the Council 
from seventy-five to fifty, of whom half are to be nominees 
appointed cither by the Government or the commercial bodies. 
This body, again, will elect eight members of the Executive 
Committee, the remaining four being nominees. The plan 
works fairly well in Bombay, but in Calcutta we should 
rather have seen a paid Commission of five with extensive 
sanitary powers. Indian cities are best governed by strictly 
controlled and responsible public servants who are thoroughly 
educated, who have no axes to grind, and who really intend 
that the cities should be clean. No native municipality, 
whatever its other merits, intends that, or intending it, has 
the nerve to realise its intention. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, July 7th, Lord 
Lansdowne introduced his scheme for farbishing up the 
Militia ballot and getting it ready for use in case of 
necessity, though he by no means pledged himself to legis- 
lation this year. Under his proposal, after the Government 
had declared how many men were to be raised from each 
registrar’s district, the overseers would prepare lists of all 


exemptions being efficient Volanteers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, policemen, ministers of religion, seamen, and doctors. 
No substitutes would be allowed. Lord Lansdowne admitted 
fully that Governments would be most unlikely to resort to 
compulsory service except in cases of extreme need. There 
was little or no discussion, but Lord Monkswell put in a plea 
for giving the soldier while in the ranks technical training 
of a kind which would fit him for civil life. Lord Lansdowne 
agreed as to the theoretical soundness of the proposal, but 
pointed out very reasonably that the modern soldier has not 
a great deal of spare time, and that what he has he likes to 
keep for himself. We see no objection to Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill, bat we doubt it ever being put in force. Even in a 
great emergency we should probably prefer paying large 
bounties to willing men rather than sweeping unwilling men 
into the ranks. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Duke of Westminster 
moved the second reading of the Seats for Shop Assistants 
Bill, which had passed through the House of Commons with- 
out opposition. Lord Shand, who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, stated what is of course the great danger of the Bill, 
namely, that it will lead to large dismissals of young women 
and the substitution of men. After the Bishop of Winchester 
had supported the Bill with great ability, Lord Salisbury 
in a long and powerful speech threw the whole weight of his 
personal authority against the proposal. His chief argument 
was that of Lord Shand, namely, the danger of wholesale dis- 
missals, and he implored the House not to enter upon an 
entirely new form of legislation without adequate discussion. 
If the Bill were withdrawn the Government would appoint a 
Commission to study the whole subject. On a division 
the second reading was carried by a majority of 45,—73 
to28. Thus, though Lord Salisbury defeated the measure in 
Scotland, he was beaten over it in regard to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. The subject is a difficult one, and we 
sympathise greatly with Lord Salisbury in his anxiety not to 
close any wage-earning careers to women. In the present 
case, however, we do not believe that dismissals will be the 
result. It is more likely that in the case of shops where 
the assistants are hard driven, the girls will be afraid to 
use the seats provided for them. To be caught sitting down 
will mean a bad mark. Still it may turn out, perhaps, that 
the pablic opinion of the shopping classes will support the 
spirit of the Bill, In any case, and in spite of our misgivings 


one is glad to think the experiment will be tried. Standing 
for hours in weather as hot as it has been lately must be 
positive torture. 


The House of Commons has been chiefly occupied during 
the week with the discussion, or perhaps we should more 
truly say the obstruction, of the Tithes Rating Bill by the 
Opposition. On Thursday there was an all-night sitting, 
with constant applications of the Closure, but by 4 o’clock on 
Friday morning the House had got the Bill through Com- 
mittee. As no amendments were made there will be no 
Report stage, and therefore the Bill is now as good as passed. 


On Friday, July 7th, Mr. Balfour and Lord Cadogan 





| received a very weighty and important deputation of persons 


interested in the proposed Irish tunnel. Mr. Barton, one 
of the civil engineers interested in the scheme, declared that 


| the tunnel would be carried one hundred and fifty feet below 


, to use electric traction. 


sea-level. Ventilation would be no difliculty, as they intended 


Mr. Bompas, on the financial side, 


| proposed that the Government should guarantee 3 per cent. 


| interest during the time required for construction. 
| Balfour in reply declared that he wanted to be satisfied 


on the £12,000,000 required to make the tunnel and pay 
Mr. 


(1) that passengers and goods would really use the channel and 
not stick to the sea routes; (2) that water would not get into 


the tunnel; (3) that the financial proposals might not land 


the Government in great difficulties. Mr. Balfour ended by 
warmly sympathising with the proposals in regard to the 
tunnel, provided that they could be carried out without laying 
too heavy a burden on the Exchequer, and declared that he 
would lay the whole matter before his colleagues. Mr. Barton 
then explained that it was the general opinion that the whole 


| of the traffic for the North of Ireland would go by the tunnel, 
. |as the tunnel would beat any other route from London to 
men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, the only | 


Belfast by two and a half hours. There was no fear of land 
springs. We do not as a rule care to see great engineering 
works undertaken by Government, but the public objects to 


| be obtained by the making of a tunnel, both as regards Ireland 





and England, are so many and so great, that we should not in 
this case hesitate to agree to a reasonable use of public credit. 
What is the best method of Government help is a matter for 
consideration at the Treasury. 


On Friday week Mr. Asquith, in the course of a speech at 
the reopening of Wesley’s Chapel in the City Road, praised 
Wesley specially for his “instinct of government” and for 
his ‘‘ concentration.” ‘He had, in a degree which so far as I 
know has rarely been excelled, the faculty of intellectual and 
moral concentration. Everything he saw, everything he 
thought, and everything he read—and we know that on his 
journeys he was an omnivorous reader, and we have the 
excellent authority of Dr. Johnson that he could talk on any 
subject—everything he saw, thought, or read was assimilated 
and compressed into the service of the great work of his life.” 
We have spoken of Wesley at length elsewhere, and can only 
note here how Wesley managed to impress his own high 
character and devotion upon his followers. Wesley was 
always a scholar and a gentleman; and the results of 
those characteristics may be traced to this day even in his 
humblest followers. One of the most perfect examples of a 
true gentleman that the present writer has ever known was 
a miner who was also a Methodist local preacher. In him, 
as in so many of his colleagues scattered up and down 
England, a certain gentle grace and spiritual refinement 
seemed part of his “profession.” 


The result of the St. Pancras election was declared on 
Wednesday evening. The figures were: Mr. Thomas 
Wrightson (C.), 2,610; Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe (L.), 2,423, 
—that is, a Conservative majority of 187. At the last two 
elections (1886 and 1595) the Conservative majorities were, 
respectively, 501 and 289. Of course there is a certain 
amount of disappointment among Unionists owing to the 
decreased majority, but the decrease is really very small, and 
no reasonable person can expect to see the enthusiasm which 
prevailed in 1895 displayed at a by-election. The figures in 
any case show that the Government have not alienated their 
London supporters, as is often alleged. 


Bank Rate, 35 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 1063. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@——_- 


BRITISH INTERESTS AND THE TRANSVAAL 
CRISIS. 


HILE weas a nation are considering the situation 
in South Africa, and doing our best to find a 
solution of the problem, nothing is more important than 
to clear our minds of all the conventionalities and un- 
realities with which the subject has been obscured. There 
is no greater cause of mental perplexity, no more fruitful 
source of unwise action, than the acceptance of mere con- 
ventional talk on pplitical subjects. Take, as a first 
example, the stupid and mischievous assertions so often 
repeated, that we must show the Boers that we are the 
better men, that we must have our revenge, that we must 
wipe out Majuba Hill, that we must teach Kruger his 
place. All such talk is purely conventional and unreal, 
and does nothing towards solving the problem before us. 
British honour and the glory of British arms are not 
such poor, feeble things, such sensitive plants, that they 
want to be vindicated by a war with the Boers. To pre- 
tend so is to fall into a purely unreal and conventional 
way of approaching the subject. DBut if these conventions 
and unrealities are foolish and misleading, those used by 
the other side are even more mischievous. The conven- 
tions and unrealities relied on by the supporters of the 
Boers are much less obviously unsound, and they are used 
by men of judgment and position. Thus they are far more 
capable of doing harm than the Majuba Hill and revenge 
talk, which after all is usually only found in the mouths 
of raw subalterns and music-hall patriots. 


First among them is the often-repeated assertion that 
if we go to war with the Boers in support of the Out- 
landers it will only be a pretext, and that in reality we shall 
be engaged in a plundering expedition,—shall, in fact, be 
seizing some one else’s property because it is rich and desir- 
able. This allegation seems so attractive, that it is very apt 
to run away with men altogether, and very soon those who 
are possessed by it begin to argue that the Government, 
and especially Mr. Chamberlain, are shamelessly and 
immorally bent upon conquering and annexing the 
Transvaal in order to promote the most sordid and selfish 
British interests. In the last stage the Government is 
suspected of “getting up a war” in order to relieve the 
British taxpayer by seizing the gold of the Boers. Yet in 
truth the whole of this monstrous superstructure is built 
upon the purely conventional allegation that if we go to war 
with the Boers it will be to further our own selfish ends. 
If those who cloud their minds with this conventional 
cant would only look at the facts for five minutes they 
would see that it is absolutely impossible that our sordid 
and selfish interests can be served by a war with the 
Transvaal. As a matter of fact, if we were to think solely 
of purely British interests we should steadily refuse to 
pay the slightest attention to the prayers and complaints 
of the Outlanders. The people of these islands can gain 
nothing material for themselves by a war with the Trans- 
vaal, though it is certain that they would lose a great 
deal by reason of the expenditure on military operations. 
Think of what would happen in case of a successful war 
with the Transvaal. Our very first act would’ be to 
establish the Transvaal as a self-governing community, in 
which all the white inhabitants would be on a footing of 
equality, and would share equally in the government. 
We should no more dream of keeping any of the Trans- 
vaal gold for ourselves than we should of claiming a share 
of the gold in Klondike or in Western Australia. The 
Transvaal after our intervention might become part of 
the Empire, and so might claim after the way of Colonies 
to influence our home policy, but it would certainly not be 
interfered with by us, and would be no more a feeder 
of the British Treasury or a help to the British elector 
than Canada or Australia. The notion, then, of our 
“crabbing” the Transvaal because there is gold there, 
and because we think it would serve our material interests 
to possess it, is simply nonsense, and if men did not let 
their minds be perplexed by the cant of convention they 
would never entertain an idea so preposterous. If we are 
obliged to go to war in order to get justice for the Out- 


throughout the Empire and the world that it is no empt 
boast when the people of the home islands proclaim them. 
selves Imperial trustees. But it is our duty as Imperial 
trustees to see that (taking each case on its merits) no 
body of British citizens shall anywhere be allowed to 
suffer permanent wrong, and to make any sacrifice to 
prevent conditions prevailing in an essential part of the 
Empire (such as South Africa) which must in the end 
mean severance and disruption. That is a burdensome 
duty if you will, though a duty which, in our opinion, it 
is good for the British people to undertake; but to say 
that in fulfilling it we shall be acting a selfish and sordid 
part is utterly without foundation. 


There is another conventional allegation much used in 
the present controversy which is equally unreal. It ig 
the amazing statement, often most sincerely believed, 
no doubt, that the Government is “bent” on war, and 
that they are determined to pick a quarrel. It would be 
far more true to say that the Government (like, in reality, 
most Governments) is ‘‘ bent” on peace,—if only they can 
secure peace without sacrificing anything which is essential 
to the welfare of the Empire. Think for a moment what 
a war with the Transvaal must mean to the present Govern. 
ment. To begin with, it would be most unpopular with a 
large section of their own followers, and it would at once 
give the Opposition the rallying-point they require. Next, 
every Department would be embarrassed by it. Lord 
Salisbury would find that in all minor foreign questions 
he would be expected by foreign Powers to give way; and 
the necessary embarrassment of even a successful war 


Colonial Secretary, again, whose duties are not, as the 
public seem sometimes to imagine, confined to South 
Africa, would find inconveniences and perplexities every- 
where, for while we were at war with the Transvaal the 
War Office would not be able to supply the military 
forces which are always being wanted in various parts 
of the Empire. Still greater would be the annoyance 
caused to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. To him 
personally a war would mean the destruction of all his 
most cherished financial schemes, and to the Government 
the odious task of imposing fresh taxation. Depend upon 
it, the Cabinet are not in the Jeast anxious to rush into 
war, and if in the end they decide for war it will be 
with regret, and only because they dare not sacrifice the 
interests of the Empire to selfish and party considerations. 
The Government as a Government have, in a_ word, 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by war. Successes 
in the field would be put down, and rightly, to the 
prowess of our soldiers irrespective of party. Failures 
and disasters, and the pangs of paying the bill, 
would, on the other band, all be credited to what 
the Opposition would be sure to call “this guilty 
and incapable Administration.” Considering that the 
Government know this perfectly well, are they likely to 
rush intu war? There is yet another convention which 
is often repeated, and which does great harm in obscuring 
the verities of the situation. In the cant phrase of the 
supporters of the Boer oligarchy, the Outlanders are 
described as “the scum of the earth.” Now in our 
belief this special piece of conventional talk is very cruel 
and very unfair nonsense. We are quite aware that there 
are a great many very undesirable people connected with 
Johannesburg, and, as our readers know, we have never 
spared the gold-mining capitalists who follow Mr. 
Rhodes’s lead. But the gamblers, speculators, company 
promoters, and financial tide-waiters are not as a rule the 
Outlanders who now claim to be placed on a footing of 
political equality with the Boers. The men who would 
get the vote are for the most part hard-working English- 
men of the artisan and middle-class type,—men whom it 
is an outrage to describe as “the scum of the earth” 
merely because their work is concerned with gold-bearing 
quartz. The engineer who works a _ gold-crushing 
machine is not morally contaminated, and may be just as 
honourable and good a man as one who runs an engine in 
a copper-mine. To repeat what we have said above, it is 
a pure piece of conventional cant to say that we ought 
not to help the Outlanders because they are the scum of 
the earth, for in truth the majority of them are nothing 
of the kind. 





landers we shal] not further our material interests one jot. 
Our object will not be gain, but to show the British race 


Yet one more piece of political conventionalism requires 
to be dealt with. It is often asserted that the Govern- 


would be made the excuse for numberless squeezes. The . 
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oat “gat UD ” the whole of the Outlander agitation, and 
that if they had not “encouraged it,” the nation would 
not now be in the present unpleasant position. ‘If that 
-- not so,’ it is asked, ‘how and why has the present 
polar grown up?’ The answer is not difficult. The 
coun bitter agitation is not in any sense due to en- 
couragement on the part of the Government, but rather 
to the fact that during the last three years they have 
done nothing to help the Outlanders. We have 
always held, and still hold, that the British Government 
should long ago have taken up the case of the Outlanders, 
and should bave seen that right was done them. Unfor- 
tunately, the Government seemed to think that in view of 
the Raid they were bound to wait and to put off pressing 
the claims of the Outlanders. In our opinion, that was a 
fatal mistake. After the Raid was over our Government 
should have dealt with Mr. Rhodes and with the Chartered 
Company with the utmost sternness, should have made 
it clear that Mr. Rhodes had forfeited for the future 
all hope of Imperial countenance and support, and 
should have annulled the Charter of his Company. Then 
the Government should have turned to President Kruger, 
told him that two wrongs do not make a right, and, point- 
ing out that his misgovernment gave the excuse for the 
Raid, should have insisted upon the Outlanders receiving 
their full share of political rights. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Governmeat did not do this. They struck 
neither Mr. Rhodes nor Mr. Kruger, but tried half- 
measures with both, with the result that the Outlander 
agitation was not put an end to, but only dammed up. 
Naturally enough it has now broken out with increased 
fury. However, it is no use now to cry over spilt milk 
or to go back to 1896. Our business is with the 
present, and with the fact that President Kruger is 
trving to make the least possible concessions, while 
we are insisting on terms which, however inadequate 
from the point of view of abstract equity, may give 
some sort of satisfaction to the Outlanders. We can 
only pray that the outcome of this situation may not 
be war, but if war is the only means by which some 
modicum of justice can be secured to the Outlanders, then 
war it must be, and the blame will rest not on our heads, 
but on those who deny the rights which all free men claim 
whenever they settle down to live in new lands. Many of 
our readers will doubtless altogether dispute such a con- 
clusion, and will declare that our whole position is 
erroneous and without foundation. They have, of course, 
as good a right to their opinions as we to ours, but at least 
we implore them to banish from their minds as the merest 
conventionalism the notion that the Government or any 
responsible person, public or private, wants to conquer 
the Transvaal in the hope of furthering the selfish, sordid, 
and material interests of Great Britain. 





— 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND FRANCE. 


Ye attention paid throughout Europe to the German 
Emperor’s visit to the French warship ‘ Iphigénie,’ 
and to the courteous telegram in which his Majesty gave 
thanks to M. Loubet for his kindly reception, is not a 
reassuring sign. There was nothing in the visit, or the 
reception, or the telegram except incidents of that high 
kind of courtesy of which Sovereigns and statesmen used 
to be proud, yet they set all tongues in motion. Russians 
were disturbed, Austrians felt perplexed, Germans were 
elate, Frenchmen were either gratified or furious, and 
Englishmen became for a moment suspiciously observ ant. 
What, asked all politicians of each other, is the German 
Emperor after now? Is he only polite to France, or is he 
courting France for a marriage? The truth is that 
Europe, though it talks much of peace and is honestly 
afraid of war, is in a condition of unstable equilibrium 
Which it is felt everywhere any change of feeling or of 
policy in any Great Power might dangerously disturb. 
The German Emperor might be indulging a whim, but 
he might also be seeking a rapprochement with France, 
and in that case, if his overtures were accepted, all 
existing alliances would be dissolved, the wmilitary 
Powers would be compelled to regroup themselves, and 
the dangers and advantages of each would all be new. 
It Germany and France could be friendly, or even 
neighbourly, France would no longer need Russia, Italy 
would become an ally of France, Austria would again be 
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isolated, and Great Britain would be left out in the cold, 
possibly even exposed to attack from a coalition penetrated 
with the idea that she monopolises too much of those 
sources of commercial wealth which in the belief of half 
the statesmen of the Continent are the only available 
defences against a great uprising from below. 

The disquiet is natural enough, because the general 
situation is disquieting, the nations being armed to the 
teeth and raging with jealous suspicions of each other, 
but we cannot think there is much justification for this 
particular outburst of apprehension. The most probable 
explanation of the German Emperor’s courtesy to France 
is that he would like to see the Great Exhibition of 1900, 
and is trying to put his relations with that country on 
such a footing that a proposal to visit Paris would not be 
considered in France in the light of an insult. He will 
probably fail in that very natural and unobjectionable 
effort, the people of France being still too full of the 
memories of 1870 to regard the representative of Germany 
as anything but a foe. He is the victor in their imagina- 
tions, and they are Celts. They probably would not 
assassinate him, as the Libre Parole threatens, but they 
would in one way or another make it manifest to him 
that he was an unwelcome guest, and an Emperor who is 
also Commander-in-Chief cannot place himself in that 
position. They still consider the seizure of their provinces 
an insult as well as an injury, they still resent , their 
lowered position, as they think it, in the world, and they 
still long—long with a fierce desire—by a great victory in the 
field to rehabilitate the military prestige which is, next to 
their repute as the most brilliant of peoples, the foundation 
of their national self-respect. No success in founding 
tropical colonies would be a sufficient consolation. Thev 
do not most of them know where the colonies are, and 
detest serving in them, or sending their children to serve. 
Even the acquisition of Belgium, if it were peaceful, 
would hardly cure the sore. They want to beat Germany, 
and so rehabilitate themselves in their own eyes, and 
until they have done so friendship with Germany is to 
them impossible. They wish to be looked up to, and they 
think they are looked down upon. They feel, in fact, 
towards Germans as many British colonists feel towards 
Boers, that to be happy they must extinguish the con- 
temptuous thoughts which they think are in the others’ 
minds. Sedan is to them as Majuba Hill to British 
South Africans. To meet this temper the German 
Emperor can do nothing. He cannot alter the verdict of 
the rifle. He cannot pass his Army under any kind of 
Caudine Forks. He cannot give back Alsace and Lorraine, 
and beg pardon for his grandfather’s memory for his 
insolence in having taken them. He can, in fact, do nothing 
except be courteous, and bitterness of that kind which 
has its root in the very fibres of the national character is 
not removed by courtesy. As well hope to make Ireland 
love England by giving her the first place in the United 
Kingdom’s coat-of-arms. 

Even, however, if Germany and France did come to an 
agreement to hate each other at home and love each other 
abroad, which is the suggestion now so frequently made, 
we do not see that the combination need create appre- 
hension in this country. Russia deprived of France 
would be driven, if only for economie reasons, into an 
alliance with Great Britain; and if she stood aloof no 
combination of two Powers would be sufficient to destroy 
our ability to hold the seas. Even a coalition of all 
Europe might prove insuflicient, for sucha coalition would 
at once draw America to our assistance, and it is very 
doubtful whether at sea the English-speaking peoples 
would not be a match for all the world beside. They 
would, at all events, represent a body of force which no 
alliance animated solely by the hope of plunder would 
venture to attack, or attacking, could defeat without 
losses which of themselves would deprive the conquerors 
of half the advantages of their victory. Such huge com- 
binations never succeed, because either defeat or success 
at once dissolves them, and each partner believes in hi. 
heart that he is fighting less for his own benefit than for 
that of a future foe. Such fears are, as we believe, 
dreams ; and short of a coalition of all Europe against us, 
there is no reason why we should dread one alliance more 
than another. France and Germany would not be stronger 
as against us than France and Russia; would, indeed, be 
less strong, for they could not threaten India, and so 
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compel us to lock up most of our fighting force. We 
have only to be sure that we are ready for the contest, 
and to make the world sure, and we may rely on it that it 
will never come. It is, nevertheless, a strange testimony 
to the unrest of the nations that a mere act of courtesy 
should set all politicians dreaming of terrible possibilities, 
and make grave Courts uneasy lest something should be 
on foot for which they are not prepared. William II. 
loves to be visible, not so much from vanity, we think, as 
from his view of the modern necessities of kingship, and 
certainly he has made himself more visible than any man 
alive, 





GOLD FOR INDIA. 


NHE Report of the Committee on Indian Currency 
will, it is evident, be followed by almost immediate 
action. That Report, though temperate in language, and 
written by men who are clearly aware that they are not 
stating a mathematical proposition, but advising a grand 
experiment, is singularly definite, and even peremptory, in 
its counsel. The Committee recommend that the mints 
should not be reopened tor the coinage of silver until cir- 
cumstances change, but that gold should be made the 
legal standard, the rupee being fixed at 1s. 4d., that is, at 
one-fifteenth of the pound. The Committee, moreover, 
while refusing to fix a sum above which payments may 
not be wade in silver, or to compel the Government to 
pay gold on demand, recommend that the gold accumu- 
lated by the Treasury should be freely used to facilitate 
remittances to Kurope, and clearly hope that the pound 
sterling coined in India, as it is coined in Australia, may 
become in large transactions the usual currency of the 
country. Gold coin was the principal currency, they 
observe, throughout Madras so late as 1818. They 
disbelieve in the disappearance of gold through hoard- 
ing—tfor if natives love gold for hoarding they can 
and do hoard it now—and they think that once 
adopted as the standard, gold will automatically flow to 
India by the ordinary processes. In short, though they 
are wisely cautious in prediction, the clear meaning of their 
advice is that India should be made, so far as is possible 
in a land so poor, a gold-using, instead of a silver-using, 
country. As Lord Curzon is known to hold the same view, 
as the great Indian bureaucracy, which has been worried 
to death by the fluctuations in silver, is eager to try 
the experiment, and as the Indian mercantile world, 
though with a certain tremor, is of the same opinion, the 
experiment is sure to be tried, and the results can hardly 
be less than great, especially to Europe. Practically, a 
new buyer of unknown but necessarily great resources, a 
buyer with a revenue of eighty millions and a trade of two 
hundred and ten millions, steps into the gold market, and 
his purchases must certainly tend to the appreciation of 
gold. They may tend to it strongly. Greatly as the pro- 
duction of gold has increased of late years, the demand 
has increased also, the total reservoir is not a large one, 
and India, which has for ages been “a sink of the 
precious metals,” may prove a drain on the stock powertul 
enough to alarm European economists. If the pound 
becomes current in India, so current that rich men will 
use it for purcbases, this will inevitably be the case, and 
even if it does not, the reserve which must be accumu- 
lated by Government, by the banks, and by the great 
importers must affect the gold supply of the world ; will, 
for instance, in all probability, absorb the whole of the 
increasing production of India, and a large portion of 
that of Australia. That absorption must be felt in raising 
the “value” of gold, that is, in raising its power of buy- 
ing everything else. 

It is, therefore, a great step, a very great step, to take, 
but we believe that in recommending a gold standard for 
India the Committee have acted wisely. In the first place, 
the experiment is only an experiment. The door is notclosed 
to a return to a silver standard, should such return ever 
be deemed expedient. Even bimetallism is not rendered 
impussible. If the nations of Europe tind a restricted 
currency intolerable, and succeed in fixing a common 
ratio between the metals for the whole world—which 
could be done, for instance, if the production of silver and 
gold were treated, like the production of coin, as State 
monopolies—India can enter into their system Just as 
readily as she could now, she being really placed in the 
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position of France, which is practically bimetallist, Or 
the other hand, if the Indian Government is ever able 
like the Russian, to induce its whole people to trus, 
paper as their medium of internal exchange, the reyoly, 
tion in the standard will make the issue of convertibl: 
notes easier instead of more difficult. Silver flows yer 
badly, being twenty times as difficult to transport, an} 
requiring just as much guardianship to keep it saf 
The change is, in fact, not a final revolution, but a grey 
experiment which, if it succeeds, will be of the highes 
advantage in many ways. It will liberate the India, 
Government from the torture of a Revenue which may 
fluctuate heavily without reference either to its want 
or its taxes, or the pressure of its taxes on th 
people. It postpones, if it does not prevent, that nec. 
sity for new taxes which alarms even a courageous 
Viceroy like Lord Northbrook, who pronounces fres| 
taxation possible, but probably dangerous. It relieve 
all connected with India of an exasperating annoyance, 
the dispiriting effect of which on the imagination jj 
out of all proportion to the reality, every man who 
pays in silver a demand in sterling fancying himseli 
robbed, while every man who receives silver but has 
liabilities in gold feels as if he had only obtainej 
what the bankruptcy people call an “interim dividend” 
And most important of all, though we give it last, 
the change must materially facilitate the flow of 
capital to India. The great continent, with it; 
hundreds of millions of orderly and industrious people, 
is full of undeveloped resources, and quite ready t 
hire tens of millions of money at an average of 8 per 
cent., to be employed in railways, mines—the greatest 
copper mine of earth exists in Beerbhoom and does not 
yield one pound of copper—and advances to agricul. 
turists, who are all now paying 24 per cent. The in. 
vesting classes of Europe want that 8 per cent. cruelly, 
yet their wealth, which is poured out in streams everywhere 
else, never goes to India. The main reason for that, as 
believed by this Committee of experts as well as by the 
whole trading community, is that the thoroughfare of 
pecuniary communication is liable to be dammed uj, 
that the possessors of money cannot rely upon the easy 
transmission of their treasure backwards and forwards. 
They want to know to a penny what they will get for 
usance, and to be able to recall their funds when they 
have need of them, and neither of their wants is ever fully 
supplied. The Committee think that if the pound 
sterling, the Queen’s pound, is made the standard money 
of India this difficulty will vanisb, and if they are right, 
as we incline to believe they are—the point being not 
that gold should be used, or silver, but that lender and 
borrower should use the same—the wealth of India may 
be doubled within the century, if it be only by replacing 
the present tedious means of communication by steam 
and electricity. 

While, however, we heartily praise the Committee for 
the clearness and definiteness with which they have treated 
a most complex subject, and are disposed to give a cordial 
support to their recommendation, we must repeat that 
what they recommend is a gigantic experiment. They do 
not even pretend to know what will be its effect on Europe, 
though they are evidently nervous, and deprecate hurried 
accumulations of gold by special loans, and if we read them 
aright they are not quite certain as to some of its effects 
in India. They are not sure, for example, whether gold 
will flow to India or not, and are unwilling to compel the 
Government to supply gold on demand ; while they quite 
chuckle over the argument that if gold is made the 
standard, infructuous capital can be withdrawn from India 
readily and at once. The truth is that an imaginative 
factor enters into all currency questions in a very perplexing 
way. A shilling is only a token, but a brass shilling 
would not pass at first if it were sanctioned by fifty laws. 
Can anything be sillier, from one point of view, than to 
permit the Bank when it has no more money to issue 
illegal paper ?—yet all who remember Black Friday know 
that this permission instantly restored exchangeable value 
to all property, and stopped the most dangerous panic of 
ourtime. The truth is that a sentiment—public confidence 
—materially affects all currency measures, and that with 
a population like that of India no human being can 
tell exactly on what public confidence depends. The 
people, no doubt, are quite ready to take either gold or 
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silver, but whether they will believe that one pound, or 
« Kaiserin,” as it ought to be called, is worth fifteen 
rupees because the Government says 80, is as yet unproved. 
‘And when everything has been said and written that can 
be written and said, the success or failure of the experi- 
ment depends in the end on that. It is perhaps fortunate 
that as regards money an Indian is the shrewdest man 
in the world, and that it would be easier to cheat 
Rothschild’s chief assayer as to the quality of any gold 
offered him than to cheat the fat and naked brown 
Bunniah of the bazaar. If he thinks the pound worth 
fifteen rupees, it will be worth it; but neither Reports 
nor proclamations nor laws will affect his judgment one 
whit. He does not reason about the value of coiu. He 
only knows it to the tenth of a doit. 





M. MELINE. 


NHE Dreyfus case has been the touchstone of French 
1 parties no less than of French institutions. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when the best chance for the 
country seemed tolie in the growth of that section of Repub- 
licans which is known as the Moderates or the Progressives, 
and has what we must now call the misfortune to have 
M. Méline for its chief. Here, at all events, there seemed 
to be the elements of that Conservative Republicanism 
which has so often come to the surface of politics, only to 
disappear under a fresh wave of Republican concentra- 
tion. M. Méline had at least some of the qualities which 
go to make a leader. For one thing, he is irrepressible, 
and the fault of French politicians ordinarily is that they 
make no show except when they are in office. A defeated 
Minister does not, as with us, set to work to prepare his 
party for a future victory; he prefers to wait until his 
name comes up again a year later among those whom the 
President has consulted on the formation of a new 
Cabinet. M. Méline has rather more backbone than 
can be satistied by thus waiting for office to return to 
him, and it seemed possible that he might really do 
something towards the creation of what France wants 
more than anything else, a Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion. It was M. Méline’s hard fate, however, to live 
in the times of “the affair,” and to read those times 
so inaccurately as to commit himself to the statement 
that there was no “affair.” Even after this tremendous 
blunder he might perhaps have saved himself if he had 
had the courage to own himself mistaken. He might 
have stood to it, if he pleased, that there had been no 
“affair” at the time he spoke. Nobody foresaw, in the first 
instance, all the developments that the Dreyfus case has 
undergone, and if M. Méline had professed his belief in 
its reality at any of the later stages, his previous scepti- 
cism would have been forgotten. He has preferred to go 
on repeating his pet formula in disregard of everything 
that has happened, and he is consequently pledged to 
oppose M. Waldeck-Rousseau because he is the first 
Minister who has had the intellectual courage to see 
facts in their true colour. Naturally, M. Méline and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau ought to be in the same Cabinet, but 
instead of this we have M. Méline opposing a Cabinet 
strongly Conservative in purpose because it happens 
for the moment to number a Collectivist among its 
members. 

Had M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Millerand become 
fellow Ministers under ordinary circumstances, M. Méline’s 
hostility would have been quite justified. It has been 
the common vice of French Cabinets that men of opposite 
principles have accepted seats in the same Ministry and 
pledged themselves in name to the same programme. 
An alliance of this sort necessarily resolves itself 
into a struggle which half shall outwit the other. 
They do not and cannot want the same measures, 
but each can try to attain his own object under cover of 
obtaining the object of the other. In this amiable contest 
the Radicals have invariably gained the victory. In some 
cases they have given their own colour to legislation which 
in appearance is something different; and more often 
they have consented to leave legislation alone, in return 
for being allowed to fill the Administration throughout 
the country with their own partisans. This has been the 
customary history of Ministries of Republican concentra- 
tion. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s coalition with M. Millerand 
is of a wholly different character. The two Ministers have 








nothing in common, they do not profess to have anything in 
common, over and above the defence of the existing Republic 
against two grave and imminent dangers. They thought 
—and if M. Méline had allowed himself the unfettered 
use of his natural good sense, he would also have thought 
—that the Republic was confronted by a conspiracy far 
more subtle and far more serious than a mere plot to 
put this or that Pretender on the throne of France,—a 
conspiracy which was ready to deprive the French 
judiciary of its authority, and the French Army of that 
higher discipline which secures the subordination not 
merely of the men to their officers, but of officers and 
men alike to the civil power. For months before 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau took office, these main founda- 
tions of social order had been openly assailed. The 
Court of Cassation had been treated with the same 
contempt that had been meted out at an earlier stage 
to the Criminal Chamber. Accusations of every kind 
had been levelled against the Judges, while the officers 
who composed rhe second Court-Martial were adjured to 
do injustice in disregard of consequence. Generals and 
Colonels had alike criticised the acts of the Government, 
and appealed from such inferior authorities as Parlia- 
ment and the Executive to a sober and right-thinking 
soldiery. Disaffection of this kind spreads with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. A vegative agreement is all that is 
demanded from those who foster it. It is enough if they 
are united in the work of destruction; each may have 
his own idea of the 2difice which is to take the place of 
what is pulled down. Royalists, Bonapartists, Clericals, 
Anti-Semites, Socialists—all might work together in the 
first instance. Divergent conceptions of what the Govern- 
ment of France ought to be in the future found their under- 
lying harmony in the resolve that it should not be what 
it is in the present. Here surely was a marvellous 
opportunity for the Conservative Republicans. They 
had for years protested their devotion to the Republic, 
and the perfect compatibility of that devotion with the 
severest censure of the manner in which that Republic 
was governed. Now the moment had come when they 
could defend Republican institutions without committing 
themselves in the least degree to acquiescence in 
Republican administration. 

Thus M. Méline had his opportunity and threw it 
away. Heand his friends lett the work which they should 
have done to be done by others. They hoped probably 
that it would result in failure, but as it has been unex- 
pectedly successful they are forced to content themselves 
with picking holes in what has been accomplished. This 
is M. Méline’s attitude in the speech he delivered on 
Thursday week. He refuses to see anything in M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry except a triumph of Collec- 
tivist cleverness over Republican simplicity. The Collec- 
tivists have baited their trap with the imaginary danger 
of military insubordination, and such foolish alarmists 
as M. Waldeck-Iousseau and General de Gallifet havetallen 
into it. It grieves M. Méline to be obliged to oppose a 
statesman whom he greatly admires, and he hopes it will 
only be needful to do so for a time. This last hope stands 
avery good chance of being realised. From the very 
nature of the case M. Waldeck-Rousseau is not likely to 
remain long in office, and the moment he is out of office 
the ground of M. Mcline’s hostility will be gone. Mean- 
while he shows a really remarkable ingenuity in turning 
the facts of the situation topsy-turvy. The country, he 
says, demands that an end be put not to the “affair” only, 
but to ** the discords and disorders engendered by it...... 
It refuses to be any longer hypnotised by a question 
which blinds it to its external interests, and makes it 
play the game of its adversaries.” That is an excellent 
description of the feeling of reasonable Frenchmen, 
and it is precisely in this feeling that the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet had its origin and finds the support 
which so irritates M. Mclinee The momentary union of 
real Republicans necessarily has the “ affair” for its basis, 
because it is the “affair” and the incidents associated 
with the “alfair” that constitute the present danger. It 
is its action in regard to the “affair” that has exposed 
the highest Court in France to insult and abuse. It is 
the determination of certain Generals, who till yesterday 
held the highest and most responsible places in the Army, 
to conceal and condone all the crimes which have been 
committed in connection with the “ affair” that threatened 
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the supremacy of the civil power. These were the 
adversaries that had to be combated, and that could only 
be combated by an agreement on the part of those who 
form the Government to put aside for the moment every 
other consideration, and to unite themselves for the sole 
object of combating these two foes. Now that they have 
been seriously taken in hand the danger has disappeared. 
A resolute and trustworthy soldier is at the War Office, a 
resolute and trustworthy politician is at the Ministry of 
the Interior, and all signs of insubordination either in the 
Army or in the Civil Service have disappeared. General 
Zurlinden is no longer Military Governor of Paris, the 
Commandant at the [le du Diable has been superseded, 
Captain Dreyfus has been brought home. Yet none of 
the predictions so freely uttered by politicians of the 
stamp of M. Méline have been fulfilled. France is 
tranquil, and the reason she is tranquil is that she has a 
Government which is not afraid, and which is known to be 
not afraid, to put down disorder. We do not wonder that 
M. Méline finds the spectacle hard to bear, but we are 
surprised that a capable and practised politician should 
be so ill-advised as to let his chagrin become visible. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 

HE more closely we watch the action of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in regard to the affairs of 

the Church, the more clear does it become that he has 
grasped the essentials of the situation, and that he 
meets the present difficulties in the spirit in which 
they ought to be met. Most men admit that he 
has shown true statesmanship in his handling of the 
problems before him. By this they mean that he has 
been moderate and impartial, that he understands the 
true and inner meaning of men and things, and that his 
tact and judgment have not been at fault. None of this 
do we deny, but in our opinion the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has shown something higher and more need- 
ful than statesmanship. He has shown that the spirit 
which has always informed the English Church when at 
its best is alive within him,—the spirit which, if it pre- 
vails, and God grant it will, may make the Church of 
England, not only in these islands, but throughout the 
English-speaking world, the greatest and _ noblest 
instrument that the world bas yet seen for preserving 
true religion and the sacred charities of human 
life. If the Church of England is to fulfil this high 
destiny, as we believe she is, it is absolutely essential 
that she shall remain as spiritually free as is possible with- 
out anarchy, and that she shall be able to include and com- 
prehend all who are willing to be comprehended. There 
must be no narrowness and no exclusion, and men must 
learn to tolerate not merely ceremonies and doctrines 
to which they do not object, but what is far harder, 
many ceremonies and doctrines which they actively dislike. 
It is only by means of such comprehension that the 
Church of England can be kept open and ready to receive 
and to profit by any and every movement in which the 
spirit of true religion is earnestly at work The light of an 
active religion is always burning somewhere, but the 
inevitable tendency is for that light to die away in one 
place and to reappear in another. Let us be sure that it 
may always be able to find an entrance in the Church of 
England, and that she shall always be ready to receive it. 
When the hard and narrow type of Christianity which 
prevailed during the end of the eighteenth century 
seemed to have taken possession of the Church, 
the light of active religion began to burn in Evan- 
gelicalism, and for a time the Evangelical movement 
was the most living spiritual force in Christendom. But 
that light, obedient to the principle that “God fulfils 
himself in many ways lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world,” gradually died out, to reappear in 
the various forms of the High Chureh and Broad 
Church movements. But this spiritual rebirth was only 
possible because, though the Evangelicals had for 
a time held the field, they were never allowed to 
monopolise the Church or to close the door to the other 
spiritual forces which were beginning to struggle into 
being. Hence, when their light grew dim they did not 


close the doors of the Church. No doubt for the moment 
we are only asked to close the doors on the extreme 
Ritualists, but let us remember that the exaction of g 
uniformity which will exclude them will also excludg 
other forms of Christian development which may bg 
unpopular with the majority of the moment. [ff 
we decree a new Act of Uniformity, and make, 
as we should, a rigid form of moderate High 
Church ritual incumbent upon all clergymen, we may 
fancy we are only putting down Ritualism, but wa 
shall in reality be closing the doors of the Church, and 
making her unable to sbare in the most vital religious 
movements and activities of the next century. Though wo 
do not know, and can only guess vaguely, what direction 
the new spiritual developments will take, we may feel 
absolutely certain that the movement in favour of extreme 
Ritualism will wane and fade, and that though it will not 
actually become extinct, activity will pass into some other 
form of Christian endeavour. That new movement, we may 
be sure, will be fiercely resisted, and will seem fraught 
with all sorts of dangers and difficulties; but it ma 
nevertheless be essential to the welfare of the Church that 
it shall find its place and do its work inside the Church, 
not outside. But if we have forced a rigid uniformity 
upon the Church, if, that is, we have petrified what seems 
a reasonable compromise in the year 1899 and made it 
immovable, the new movements and the new activities 
will be obliged to remain outside. The doors wili be shut, 
and while the old lights are gradually dwindling and 
growing dim inside, no fresh light from outside will be 
allowed to enter. From that darkness there will be no 
escape. 

It is from such a condition of things that Archbishop 
Temple is preserving us. Whether he has directly 
adopted this view, and whether he is consciously 
and deliberately preparing for the future, we do not 
profess to know, nor does it greatly matter. It 
is enough (even though it could be proved that he has 
not desired to look far ahead) that he has dealt with the 
pressing affairs of the moment in a wise and Jiberal spirit, 
and that as the great Trustee of the Anglican Communion 
he has determined to preserve to the fuii the comprehensive 
character of our Church. Whether or not he has con- 
sidered all the consequences, it is absolutely clear to us 
that he understands and appreciates the true spirit of the 
Church of England, and that he means to hold fast to all 
that is essential to the preservation of that spirit, no 
matter what specious pleas are brought forward in order 
to prove that the best way to keep the Church of England 
whole and sound is to turn her into stone and destroy all 
possibility of future growth and development. If the 
Archbishop lives, and if he is loyally supported by his 
colleagues, by the clergy, and by all who desire to see the 
Church of England free, and able to include all the most 
active forces, at once spiritual and Christian, in the nation, 
we believe that he will be able to secure a reasonable 
unity of ceremonial within the Church and yet keep the 
maximum of comprehension. That is a great work, and 
one which, if safely and successfully accomplished, will 
place Archbishop Temple among the greatest of English 
Churchmen. 

Before we leave the subject of the Archbishop and the 
Church we must find space to express our satisfaction that 
the project for forming new spiritual Courts is to be post- 
poned. Instead of a new statutory ecclesiastical Court, 
we desire to see the Court of the two Archbishops used, as 
we believe it may ‘be used, as the Tribunal which shall 
decide all questions of ritual and ceremony. As we have 
pointed out before, all that is needed to bring this 
about is the obedience of the clergy. If they will only obey 
the Court of the Archbishops there will be no need and no 
opportunity for the intervention of the civil Courts. That 
result should be satisfactory to the clergy. It need not be 
less satisfactory to laymen, for the civil Courts will remain 
as before to enforce the comprehensiveness of the Church. 
The Archbishops’ Court would not be able, even if it 
wanted to do so, to drive any one out of the Church of 
England who desired to remain. That, however, is a 
question too large to be argued now. All that we want to 
do on the present occasion is to express our satisfaction 
that the question of establishing new ecclesiastical Courts 
is to be dropped. The extreme upholders of spiritual 





prevent the spread of another light. That is the lesson to 
remember when now, for a variety of reasons, men seek to 





Courts have got all they desire in the Court of the Arch 
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bishops, and with that Court, which at the same time can 
inflict no injury on the laity, they will be wise to be content. 








WESLEY’S SERVICES TO ENGLAND. 

HE interesting ceremonies connected with the Wesley 
Commemoration appeal to a far wider audience than 

that embraced within the limits of the denomination which 
calls itself by Wesley's venerable name. They also appeal to 
many who would hesitate to accept the particular theology 
which Wesley held, and who can no longer fiud much interest 
in the controversy between Calvinist and Arminian. England, 
as a whole, is as truly interested in Wesley as in Shake- 
speare; and it may well be doubted whether in the long 
course of her history any one person has ever influenced her 
life in so direct, palpable, and powerfal a way as has 
John Wesley. We do not, of course, forget that Wesley 
was but one of a number of religious teachers and reformers 
whom we identify with the movement towards what we 
may call “vital religion.” We do not forget the gentle 
poet of the movement, William Cowper, nor the sweet 
hymnist, Charles Wesley, nor the wonderful preacher, 
George Whitefield. We must not even forget contemporary 
movements in other lands, which we are apt to lose sight of 
under the great stress of the French Revolution, but which 





pave a vital union with the English Methodist revival. 
But when all is said and done John Wesley remains the 
one supreme and towering figure, a characteristic product | 
of England, and one of the noblest and most saintly of | 
her sons. | 
“If it be asked what is Wesley’s supreme title to fame, the | 
answer, we think, would be that he arrested the moral and 
spiritual decline of England, and that he was the chief 
agent in the renewal of her inward and spiritual life*Though 
the story has been often told, we doubt whether any person | 
who has either no vivid imagination or no very intimate 
acquaintance with the history of the time can realise how 
rotten was the condition of England in the middle of the 
last century. There seemed to be scarcely a healthy piece of 
social tissue. An agnostic Whiggism had degraded the 
Church from a spiritual organisation into a mere political 
mechanism ; it had, as Cowper later on put it, made— 
“The symbols of atoning grace 
An office-key, a picklock to « place.” 

The hungry sheep looked up and were not fed; half the 
parishes in England were void of spiritual life, many were 
sunk in the lowest vice without restraint or reproof. The 
governing classes were perhaps even feebler and more corrapt 
than in the reign of the second Charles. Sir George 
Trevelyan in his admirable work on the American Revolu- 
tion has shown how England’s failure in her struggle with 
her Colonies was in no small degree due to her immorality 
and corruption; and that was when a distinct movement up- 
ward had begun. What must have been the condition a quarter | 
of a century before? It seemed as though all the purity and | 
earnestness of the English-speaking folk must henceforth be 
sought on the other side of the Atlantic where simple and 
healthy Puritan life had madeitshome. The new industry, ill 
understood and unregulated, was making slaves of the poor, | 
while the rich were living in practical atheism, and to sneer 
at religion was the part of a man of fashion. Englishmen 
were being enriched by slavery and the slave trade, to the | 
horrors of which they were utterly callous. Gibbon and 
Adam Smith have described for us the learned ignorance and 
blank indifference of the Universities, Horace Walpole has | 
given us an insight into the lives of the upper classes and the 
morals (or no-morals) of public men. It seemed as though 
English society were doomed to decadence. 


Humanly speaking, we may say that such a decadence 
would have ensued had it not been for the new movement | 
of which Wesley was the leading religious and moral expres- 
sion. It may seem at first sight strange to associate his 
name with those of such different persons as Richardson, 
Goldsmith, and Rousseau. And yet the philosophic observer, | 
who, like the zoologist, must seek below the surface for real 
affinities, knows that all represented, each in his way, the | 
movement from routine and dead formalism to sincerity and 
life. As Rousseau roused Europe from dead beliefs to living 
ideas, so did Wesley rouse England from death in “ trespasses | 





and sins” to a new life of divine possibilities, What the 
mechanical morals of sleepy Anglican rectors could not do 
for England, this holy man with his soul aflame with a sacred 
zeal and love accomplished. Think of those poor degraded 
miners with the tears making white channels down their 
black faces, and their hearts full of the new teaching that the 
world was the outcome of divine love and themselves the 
objects of divine care. - It was as truly a revelation to them 
as to the weary slaves of ancient Rome. * It transformed life 
for them, for it began at the right end, by making obedience 
to moral law easy in the light of Christian grace and love. 
Moreover, no spiritual renewal stops at purely spiritual 
results; it overflows the whole nature and tends to produce 
good fathers and good citizens as well as saints. We owe it 
largely to the Methodist movement that, while the French 
could only renew their outworn structure by violent revolution, 
the English could transform theirs by peaceable means, Yet 
Wesley was no quietist, no retiring ascetic. He faced the evils 
of his time as boldly as Savonarola. Like his contemporary, 
Dr. Johnson, he was a Tory who at times was consumed with 
wrath at the existence of social wrongs, and wrote and spoke 
as a kind of fervid political evangelist. He denounced slavery 
as the “sum of all villainies,” and this in the age when the 
pious John Newton was enjoying “ sweet” converse with the 
Lord in the hold of aslaver. It is grossly unfair to connect 
the movement of “vital” religion with “ otherworldliness, ” 
though we may admit the partial impeachment urged by 
George Eliot in her analysis of Dr. Young. The names of 
Howard, Wilberforce, Elizabeth Fry, Zachary Macaulay, 
rise in judgment against so false an assertion. To tell the 
truth, English reforming zeal has mainly come from two 
quarters,—from Evangelical religion, and from an earnest 
and sincere, though often crude and aggressive “free-thought.” 
But assuredly the father of vigorous social reform was John 
Wesley; he laboured and others entered into his labours. 





But Wesley and his co-workers produced not only a great 
moral, but also a great intellectual, change in England. We 
doubt if what the Germans call the weltanschauung of a 
nation was ever so rapidly transformed as was that of 
England in thelast century. Think of the change from the 
aridity of the Deistic controversy and the hollow brillfancy 
of Bolingbroke and Chesterfield to the green pastures and 
still waters df the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and ask yourself what 
could have wrought such a marvellous resurrection from 
the dead. We cannot perhaps explain this, for the spirit, in 
the last analysis, moveth where it listeth, but we do see that 
the new literature and thought sprang from a new soil, 
watered by a new faith which once more saw the world to 
be divine, and men to be vitally related in social bonds 
forged by God himself. We do not suppose that the 
zealous converts of Methodism and the earnest preachers of the 
Evangelical revival could appreciate the fairy loveliness of 
the poetry of Coleridge, or the bare grandeur of Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnets. “But we do say that each shared the new life, 
that each had passed from the desert of mechanism and 
formality into the promised land of freedom and truth.’ 
We also cannot fail to connect Wesley’s movement with 
that later Oxford Movement, so different in many ways 
but yet like it, a part of that great spiritual uprising 
against the tyranny of the world and the things of sense. 
Regarded as a mere separate movement, the Evangelicalism 
which came between the Wesleyan revival and the Tractarian 
development is past and gone; and the mere Oxford Movement 
per se is passing. But if we regard these diverse movements 
as phases of the spiritual life of England, out of which all 
manner of noble growths (including the inevitable tares 
which spring up with the wheat) have come enriching and 
enlarging our vast heritage, then we can trace back to 
Wesley in a supreme degree the source of this great and 
beneficent influence to which England owessomuch. And the 
movement in its main issue and character has largely ex- 
pressed the nature of its founder. We have our fanaticisms 
and our ridiculous sects, as Voltaire told us in those days of 
brilliant sceptical criticism before Wesley’s career began; but 
the same religious ideal in the main holds the nation as 
it held Wesley himself. He was a man of culture as 
well as a man of piety; while burning with zeal for 
his fellow-men, he was never vain, egotistic, or blander- 


ing. He carried into his religion a fine instinct for 
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the “minor moralities of life,’ and the sole matter for 
regret which we can associate with him was the bitter con- 
troversy with Toplady, who, however, was the more to blame. 
In the familiar words of the Bidding Prayer, we associate 
Wesley with “sound learning” as well as “religious educa- 
tion,” and we recognise that his genins for organisation was 
as remarkable as his genius for piety. His memorable 
mission to America showed that spirit in him which justifies 
his saying that the world was his parish. May the country 
which bore him and the University which reared him give us 
in the coming century such another religious leader to aid 
us, in the spirit of sobriety and truth, in the eternal contest 
with the evils and sins which grow like weeds in our human 
soil. 





A SUGGESTIVE INDIAN INCIDENT. 
TELEGRAM from India, published on Monday, records 


a most characteristic and suggestive piece of news. 
The religious riots which have recently distracted Tinnevelly 
—the southernmost district of Madras, so well known to the 
missionary world—have ended in wholesale conversions, not 
to Christianity, but to Mahommedanism. The riots are said 
to have arisen in this way. The Shanars, a particularly low 
caste, almost outside the area of Hindoism, are very numerous 
in Tinnevelly, and of late years, being industrious and enter- 
prising, have been exceedingly prosperous. As is usual with 
mankind under snch circumstances, they have become socially 
ambitious, and besides building themselves annoyingly nice 
houses, they have sought promotion as a caste, pretending to 
be Khsetreyos, or members of the warrior caste, the second in 
Hindoism, and therefore entitled to admittance to the temples 
of the Maravars, a most respectable caste of the same district. 
The claim, we take it, was put forward in an insolent manner, 
with threats of using force, or even with forcible entry to the 
temples. This was more than the Maravars could stand, for 
though such promotions are not unknown in Hindoism, they 
are usually pressed quietly, with heavy fees to Brahmins, and 
a production of old records manufactured for the occasion. 
The Maravars therefore rose in arms, called up the bad 
characters who in every Indian district are always ready for a 
row, and set themselves to beat and plunder the Shanars. 
They wrecked their houses, stole their jewels, flogged their 
women and tore jewels out of their ears, and generally con- 
ducted themselves like soldiers in a city taken by storm. The 
Shanars, while defending themselves with some courage, ap- 
pealed to the British officials for protection, and ought, of 
course, to have received it, but were foiled by one of the weak- 
nesses of British administration. The officials, naturally 
enough, inquired of the local native authorities as to the merits 
of the case, and the local authorities, sympathising entirely 
with the Maravars, and holding the Shanars to be dogs of a 
particularly impudent kind, lied artistically, and succeeded 
in concealing the danger of the situation. The British 
officials therefore did nothing, the riots grew worse and 
worse, and the Shanars, beaten, plundered, and outraged, 
at last sought relief by embracing Mahommedanism in 
great numbers. Six hundred in one village were converted 
in a day, other villages followed, and by the latest accounts 
the process was still going on so rapidly that the next 
Magistrate may find all Shanars, instead of low-caste 
Hindoos, firm believers in Islam. That, of course, is for 
them a final relief from oppression and from danger. 
They cease to claim entrance into the temples, and the 
Maravars cease to claim any right of quarrel with them; 
it being a principle of Hindoism that all creeds are 
equally true for those who profess them, and therefore 
tolerable provided that they preserve a certain social isola- 
tion. A Hindoo will not bear a breach of caste or an 
offensive pretension within his own religious circle, but he 
has no quarrel with either Mahommedans or Christians 
simply as such. Moreover, attack becomes highly dangerous. 
Raiding on Shanars as outcast Hindoos with impudent pre- 
tensions, and raiding on Shanars turned Mussulmans, are two 
very different things. In accepting Islam the Shanars enter 
at once into the fellowship of the proudest and most united 
of the “castes” of India, a corporation which not only 
never fails to defend its converts, but never dreams of giving 
them an inferior place. Upon this one point Mahommed 


ae 
a brotherhood often as of Cain and Abel, but still a brother. 
hood in which no one pretends to be better than the next may 
by reason of birth, or wealth, or colour, or indeed anything 
except official and temporary rank. A Shanar, once g 
Mussulman, may marry the Sultan’s daughter, and no one 
will remark upon his origin. Those Shanars, therefore, who 
have turned Mussulmans are thenceforward safe, respectable, 
and even proud, and will probably become, as the Hindoos of 
the slopes of Mysore became, unusually fanatic. This is the 
way Mahommedanism has grown to be a great power in 
India. The notion that Indian Mussulmans are foreigners jg 
absolutely without foundation. Perhaps five per cent. of them 
may be foreign in ultimate origin, the descendants of Arabs, 
Persians, Afghans, or Turcomans, but the remaining ninety. 
five are children of the soil who have gradually become con. 
vinced that Islam is true, or have found it a convenient 
creed, or have yielded, as the Mysoreans of the passes yielded, 
to military pressure and Royal threats. Once converted, it 
will be observed, they do not relapse, first because, for reasong 
stated below, they have no wish to relapse; and, secondly, 
because Hindoism has no place for those who, having once 
been within its pale, have finally gone outside. It is not true 
that Hindoism makes no converts. The Brahmins have 
made scores of thousands within the century among the 
aboriginal tribes, sometimes admitting a whole clan at 
once, but they will not take back perverts. Their sanctity 
has been destroyed; they have become, as it were, another 
species of human being; and they can be cleansed, if at all, 
only after they have been purified by suffering endured 
through many births. 


It has always been to the writer a matter of grave perplexity 
to understand why the victory of Islam in India has not been 
more complete. The creed, no doubt, with its clear-cutting 
dogmas, its Sultan in the sky, and its demand that its votaries 
must be all alike, does not suit the higher castes, with their 
mystical tendency, their confidence that absorption in the 
All can be attained only by the domination of the spirit over 
the flesh, and their profound belief—the most singular of all 
their beliefs—that the methods of attaining purity, and, there- 
fore, ultimate absorption in the Divine, may differ for different 
men and castes; bat why the lowest classes, which are almost 
or quite outcast, which are often non-Aryan, and which are not 
dominated by abstract ideas, continue to resist the immense 
temptations Islam has to offer is a puzzle. Its central idea, 
the unity of the Godhead, is, as all experience shows, a most 
attractive one. They are not asked when they embrace the 
faith, as they are asked when they become Christians, to cease 
to be Asiatics.—to accept a new morality, new methods of 
household discipline, or new ways of guiding their whole lives 
down to their very diet. They are not told to suppress 
their passions, to give up hating, to throw away the immense 
protection derived from belonging to a powerful corporation 
with iron social rules. They are, in the main, left where they 
were, save for a change in opinion, in return for which they 
enter at once the most potent of all the castes, receive 
immense social promotion, and become imbued—this is a 
marked fact among them all—with the idea that the world 
ought to belong to them, and that in no long time their 
right and the fact will become identical. These offers have 
such effect, too, that when accepted they change the whole 
nature of those who accept them. It has repeatedly happened 
in Eastern Bengal, where the Ferazee or Wahabee mission- 
aries are always at work, that an oppressed village has em- 
braced Mahommedanism, and that thenceforward its villagers 
who were cowards have become men of whom the Zemindar’s 
clubmen are afraid, men who, if hard driven, will fight like 
Pathans. Why is it that with such temptations and so little 
to lose, so many millions of the lowest Hindoos, whose faith 
burdens their minds and degrades their position, resist the 
Mussulman teaching, which, if accepted, at once opens for 
them a new anda lighter world? We suppose the true answer 
is, hard as it may be for Englishmen to believe it, that Hindo- 
ism does take a strong grip on the soul even of its bumblest 
votaries, that the hope of advance in the next birth is one 
not to be resigned, and that pariahs do really believe 
their pariahdom to be the just consequence of their sins in 
previous stages of existence, and therefore to be borne un- 
complainingly. It must be so, and yet, as we see, Mahom- 





succeeded completely. Islam is a true brotherhood, no doubt 





medanism has fifty millions of votaries in India, of whom 
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forty-five millions at the very least are the descendants of 
converts,—converts of persnasion and not of the sword. The 
ord never was employed except in rare cases and special 
alities—the most remarkable case being the edges of the 
Mysore plateau—for two reasons : that the Emperors never 
had the strength to do it, and that it was never their interest 
to make the attempt. They wanted devoted subjects, not 
Dervishes. As, however, the British rule in India slowly 
shakes the Hindoo mind, and faith in Hindoo ideas grows 
weak, we may see the attraction of Mahommedanism grow 
stronger, and the numbers of its votaries increase until at 
last we find ourselves ruling a Mussulman Empire with 
Ilindoos interspersed. We do not say it will be so, for no 
man can read clearly the strange jumble of contradictory 
thoughts which are passing through the Hindoo brain—one 
of the keenest brains in the world, but with the defect that it 
can hold contradictory ideas, as it were in solution, within it 
—or foresee their outcome, but it may be so; the Shanar 
incident may be a symptom, and then there will be mighty 
problems to be solved. A Mussulman India might overtax 
even the Anglo-Saxon power of sitting, tranquilly unsym- 
pathetic, at the top. 


8W 
loe. 





FOUNTAINS AND SPRINGS. 

S it true that our fountains and springs of sweet water are 
about to perish? A writer in Country Life says “ Yes,” 
that in parts of the Southern counties the hidden cisterns of 
the springs are now sucked dry. and that the engineers 
employed to bring the waters from these natural sources 
to the village or the farm lament that where formerly streams 
gushed out unbidden, they are now at pains to raise the 
needed water by all the resources of modern machinery. 
While the old fountains fail new sources are eagerly sought, 
and where science fails the diviner’s art is called in to aid. 
At the Agricultural Show the water-diviner sits installed, 
surrounded by votive tablets picturing the springs discovered 
by his magic art; and County Councils quarrel with the 
auditors of the local expenditure over sums paid for the 

successful employment of his mysterious gift. 

It is not strange that the springs of England should still 
suggest a faint echo of Nature-worship. If rivers have their 
gods, fountains and springs have ever been held to be the 
home cf divinities, beings who were by right of birth 
gods, even though, owing to circumstances, they did not 
move exactly in their circle. Procul a Jove, procul a fulgure 
may have been the thought ascribed by Greek fancy to the 
gracious beings who made their home by the springs, for 
whether in ancient Greece or in our Western island, they 
breathe the sense of peace, security, and quiet, and to 
them all living things, animal and human, come by instinct 
to enjoy the sense of refreshment and repose. A spring 
is always old and always new. It is ever in movement, yet 
constant, seldom greater and seldom less, in the case of most 
natural upspringing waters, syphoned from the deep cisterns 
of earth. Absolutely material, with no mystery in its 
origin, it impresses the fancy as a thing unaccountable, 
like the source of life embodied, something self-engendered. 
It has pulses, throbbing like the ebb and flow of blood. Its 
dancing bubbles, rising and bursting, image emotion. It 
is the orly water always clear and sparkling. Streams 
gather mud, springs dispei it. They come pure from the 
depths, and never suffer the earth to gather where they 
leap from ground. They are the brightest and the cleanest 
things in Nature. From all time the polluter of a spring has 
been held accursed. 


These suddenly uprising springs are not common in our 
country, and need seeking. Hence they are rarely celebrated by 
our poets, who borrowed from the classics all their epithets 
for natural fountains, and applied them to our modest 
springs welling gently from the bosom of the earth. The 
springs of old Greece and Italy gushed spouting from the 
rocks or flowed like the fountains of Tivoli in falling sheets 
over dripping shoots of stone. Even a Greek of to-day never 
speaks of a “spring,” because he seldom sees one. “ Foun- 
tain” is the word used for all waters flowing from the 
earth, and the difference of words corresponds to a differ- 
ence of fact. The springs of his land are fountains, 
waters gushing from the rock or flowing from caverns and 
channels in the hills. The fountains of Greece flow down 











from above, and do not bubble up from below. These are 
the waters that tell their presence by sound, and have been 
the natural models of all the drinking fountains ever built, 
—jets that, spouting in a rainbow curve, hollow out basins 
below them, cut in the marble floor, cool cisterns ever run- 
ning over, at which demi-gods watered their horses, and the 
white feet of the nymphs were seen dancing at sundown. 


’ 


The “ fountain ” is as necessary to the Greek sense of what 
constitutes the choice spots of earth to-day as it was of old. 
‘Lhe modern Greek scholar whotranslated Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Heroes ” 
for the use of the schools in Athens was so convinced that 
Cheiron’s cave needed a “ fountain,” and not a mere snow 
torrent, that he visited the spot, and discovered to his satise 
faction that it owned not one, but two fountains, “ crystal, 
ever-flowing,” and interpolated them, with other beauties 
unknown to Kingsley, in the latter’s description of the 
Centaur’s home. 


The Thames, near Bisley in the Cotswolds, bursts from a 
real fountain pouring from a hollow face of stone. But 
fountains in this sense are rare in England, though among 
the Welsh hills and the Yorkshire dales they may be seen 
springing full grown from the sides of the glens or “scarrs,” 
and cutting basins and steps in marble or slate. But in the 
South the gentle springs take their place, silent, retiring, 
seldom found, except by chance, or by the local tradition 
which always attaches to the more important of our English 
natural wells. These it is the ambition of misdirected zeal to 
enclose in walls of stone, and to furnish with steps and conduits. 
If theold goddess Tan once presided over the waters, it has usually 
become Christian and changed its title to “St. Anne’s Well,” 
or been assigned to St. Catherine or some other of the holy 
sisterhood of saints. But there are hundreds of tiny springs 
in Britain still left as Nature made them, and not yet 
settled in trust on any of the modern successors to the 
water rights of classic nymphs and Celtic goddesses. He 
who discovers for himself one of these springs will visit 
it each time he passes near. Some are in the woods, 
known only to the birds and beasts which live in them, and 
come daily to drink the pure, untainted waters. Wood 
springs are among the most beautiful of all, for they have a 
setting of tall timber, and their margins are never trampled 
by cattle, or the natural play of their waters disturbed to 
draw for the beasts of the farm. In the wood below Sinodun 
Hill and its twin mount, Harp Hill, on the Thames there 
rises an exquisite and everlasting spring. There may be seen 
how great an area of land it takes to make and keep one tiny 
spring. AJl the waters which gather in the millions of tons 
of chalk on Sinodun rise and flow out in the wood in the 
one clear pool, not larger than the circle of a wheel. It 
is always full, with the water throbbing up clear from the 
invisible vents below, and tiny white water-shells floating and 
falling in the basin, set round with liverwort and moss, and 
watering a bed of teazles in the wood below. Children 
drink from it, and pluck wild strawberries by its banks, and 
the pheasant and the fox come there to quench their thirst. 
An unexpected but not uncommon site of such springs is 
close to the margin of streams, which themselves are fed, not 
mainly by springs, but from the surface-waters. Wherever 
high ground slopes down to a stream, and ends in a rising 
bank at some distance from the river, there a true spring 
often rises, with an existence wholly apart from that of the 
river close by, into which its surplus of waters flows. Such 
springs have their special flora, their own “phenomena,” and 
their own little set of effects on their liliput landscape. 
In the centre the waters well up, absolutely pure, and 
only discoloured when a more impatient earth-throb drives 
up a column of cloudy sand or earth. The spreading circles 
broaden outwards, ané@ make their little marsh, planted with 
water-grass and forget-me-nctc and blue bog-bean, and in 
the spring with batterburs. Outside, on the firmer but still 
moist soil the creeping-jenny mats the grornd; and the 
succulent grasses which attract the cattle to tread the marsh 
into a muddy paste. At the foot of the larger chalk downs 
the springs break out in different fashion, a modest imitation 
of classical fountains. The chalky soil breaks down, and 
from its sides the water often spouts in jets. At Ewelme— 
the ancient Aquelma—in Oxfordshire, under the Chilterns, 
the springing waters from which the old home of the Dukes 
of Suffolk takes its name gather in a deep cistern, shaded by 
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beeches, called the King’s Pool, and flow thence in peilucid 
streams through the happy valley of the model village created 
by the De la Poles five hundred years ago. 

Many springs of thié kind are the natural outflowing of the 
water-bearing strata where they lie upon others not pervious. 
Bat the upflowing springs are often fed by the accumulations 
of a great area of country, coming to the surface like water 
from the orifice of a syphon, and flowing permanently neither 
in greater nor less volume with constant force. If these 
cease to run the inference is that the old conditions are 
seriously disturbed. This has happened so frequently of late 
that local authorities would do well to schedule lists of the 
larger springs, and request the owners or occupiers of the 
land to inform them from time to time whether there is a 
decrease in the flow. Stored water is almost as valuable as 
earth ina cycle of deficient rainfall, and the loss of any of 
our fountains or springs is a local misfortune not easily 
remedied. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“A 


THROUGH AUSTRALIAN SPECTACLES.—II. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—An Australian visitor to England, mixing freely with men 
of all shades of opinion, soon finds that he has undergone a 
curious change of political climate. He is parted by some 
subtle difference he can hardly define or analyse from even 
those with whom, on most public topics, he is in sympathy. 
Be becomes conscious that his political perspective, somehow, 

unlike those about him; his sense of political values is 
different. He sees the political landscape from another point 
of view. It may be worth while to look at the politics of 
the Empire, for a moment, through Colonial eyes. 

The typical Colonial is certainly not a “Jingo” in any 
foolish sense of that question-begging epithet. He is too 
much occupied with the rough work of a new land to have 
either energy or imagination to waste on idle military 
adventures. But the Colonial is an Imperialist of the most 
thorough type. The “Little Englander,” with his frost- 
bitten imagination, his fatal want of perspective, his mistrust 
of the national destiny, is to the Colonial an unlovely and 
unintelligible human oddity. The Colonial, in a word, finds 
that he thinks more proudly of England, and dreams more 
nobly for her, than does even the average Englishman! 
What explains that strain of warmer-blooded Imperialism in 
the Colonial mind? 

Is it because the Colonist is a more imaginative and 
romantic creature, less roughly chastened by experience, and 
less familiar with the hard facts of the world, than the 
average Englishman? No one will say so. The typical 
Colonist, on the whole, is a rougher fibred and more 
practical man than the average Englishman. The chief 
explanation of the difference of political mood between 
the two men lies in the fact that the Colonist sees the 
Empire, more or less, from the outside ; the Englishman 
sees it chiefly from the inside. So the Colonist, better even 
than the Englishman himself, can measure the part 
England plays in the great affairs of the world, and assess 
the political ideals of which she is the representative amongst 
the nations. The House of Commons is to the Empire what 
its engine-room is to a great liner. It is the centre of its 
energy. The force that drives the ship is generated there. 
But the engine-room, after all, is not the place from which to 
get the best conception of the course the ship is steering, or 
the port it is likely to make. The stokers and firemen dis- 
charge a very useful, if distressful, office; they live in an 
atmosphere of great heat, are surrounded by much smoke, 
and are always in a state of active physical exertion. And of 
the whole ship’s company the stokers and firemen are about 
the last to be visited by any glimpse of the stately aspect the 
great ship, which they are driving on its steadfast course 
across the sea, wears to onlookers. Much of the political 
life of England suggests the heat and energy—to say nothing 
of the smoke—of the engine-room. It is most necessary and 
useful, but it has its disabilities and limitations. It is an 
affair of stokers, with the horizon of an engine-room. Would 
that all English politicians had a vision of the great ship of 
State, and of the destiny to which it is pressing, as seen from 
the outside | 








rida, 

What contribution does England make to the world’s life) 
What ideals does she represent? For what causes does she 
stand in the arena of history? Let her be judged by her 
relation to inferior races. 

She holds in trust, for example—to take a concrete cage. 
some three millions of brown-skinned Cingalese. What jg 
her office to these? She does not fill her pockets at theiy 
cost. She does not wring tribute from them. She exacts no 
unpaid toil. Amongst that picturesque, chattering, quick. 
witted, but shallow-natured race, she has the office of g 
schoolmaster; of a nurse. She is the patient drudge anj 
teacher of civilisation. The Englishman as he stands in guch 
acommunity isa prosaic figure, quite unconscious of any heroig 
office. He is content, like the ancient Roman, to make roads, 
and enforce order, and clear the jungle. But he stands for 
higher ideals than the Roman knew. He is the representatiye 
of justice ; he organises pity; he makes patient war on ignor. 
ance ; he is the guardian and warden of freedom. He slowly 
creates for the races he governs new moral ideas ; he lifts 
them up to new moral Jevels. It is trae the Englishman 
does not announce to the world, or even admit to himseli, 
that he is seeking any such ends in a community like Ceylon, 
He goes to plant coffee and make a fortune. Bat he takes 
all these ideals with him. He enforces them as a part of his 
daily work, 

What would happen if the Englishman and all he 
represents were suddenly withdrawn from a community like 
Ceylon? The jungle would re-emerge. Order would vanish, 
A whole race would instantly relapse into a savagery in 
which man’s life and woman’s honour would be at the caprice 
of some native chief. Would the men of any other nation do 
the work better than Englishmen? Has the Belgian done 
it better in Africa, or the French in Tonquin, or the 
Dutch in Java? The Continentals delight to paint the 
Englishman abroad as the most grasping of human beings, 
the universal appropriator, a mere bit of selfishness set 
on two legs. And with that odd joy in self-depreciation in 
which English pride not seldom disguises itself, the English. 
man repeats and accepts this misdescription of himself. 
But let the plain facts be looked'in the face. England does 
not pick the pockets of her dependencies to fill her own. She 
imposes no taxes; she suffers them, rather, at the hands of 
her own Colonies. In Continental politics a dependency is 
always a mere sponge to be squeezed. But in the policy of 
England towards her Colonies and dependencies to-day we 
have such ‘an example of magnanimous unselfishness as 
cannot be paralleled in all bistory. Now the accident of his 
geography enables the Wolonist to see the contribution which, 
in spite of many blunders, England makes to the world’s 
order and peaee and happiness. And so he is kindled toa 
pride in his race and Empire the home-born Englishman 
does not always feel. 

Do Englishman, again, quite realise how necessary the 
Empire is tothe Colonies? It is usually the other side of 
this problem which is considered. The Empire needs 
colonies, and the far-stretching commerce which go 
with colonies, But the Colonies need the _ shelter 
of the Empire, and they Jisten with keen anxiety 
to catch the Imperial note in British statesmanship. If it 
grows faint the outlook for the Colonies darkens, Take 
the case of Australia, for example. Let your readers imagine 
a popalation a little less than that of London scattered over 
continent almost equal to the whole of Europe. It is a con- 
tinent of sunny skies, and soft airs, and clear landscapes; 4 
land of only balf-known mineral wealth, of wool, and wine, 
and wheat, and fruit, and of innumerable flocks and herds. 
It will grow anything. It offers such a field for the growth 
of a new nation as the world nowhere else possesses. There 
is space for nearly three Italies in New South Wales. More 
than three countries like Austria could be packed into, West 
Australia, three Spains into Queensland, and more than three 
Frances into South Anstralia. And this whole continent is 
held in fee by a handful of the English-speaking race! We 
could not hold it for a day but for the shelter of the British 
flag! 

The “ Little Englanders” are fond of prophesying that if 
England were at war the Colonies, ont of prudént regard for 
their own safety, would “cut the painter,” and so disentangle 
themselves from the dispute. So far, however, the Colonies 
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persist in showing an almost absurdly eager anxiety to share 
in whatever war may be going on anywhere in the Empire! 
But the Colonies are not so bankrupt of sense as not to know 
that, if they ceased to be part of the Empire, their national 
existence would be instantly exposed to perils new, near, and 
most menacing. They would have to buy a doubtfal safety at 
the cost of creating fleets and raising armies of their own. So 
we have the keenest interest in the Imperial side of British 
polities, Weare directly concerned that the fleets of England 
should be strong and her statesmen resolute. A “ Little 
Englander ” régime would in a single generation cost England 
her Colonies. That circumstance would be for England a 
misfortune; for the Colonies it would be a tragedy ! 

A Colonist, then, hardly knows how to express his feelings— 
what Mark Twain calls ‘“ the dull neutralities of undecorated 
speech” are quite inadequate—when he hears an English 

olitician like Mr. John Morley explain that the Empire is 
built on a thin-blooded and strictly arithmetical selfishness ; 
that Colonies are not merely—to borrow Turgot’s figare—fruit 
that drop, or are even to be shaken off, when they are ripe. 
There are children who value the Motherland solely for what 
it gives them, and who will ignobly scuttle from its side 
“when the guns begin to play”! A son who translated his 
mother into arithmetical terms in this fashion—or a mother 
who applied that process to her children—would be a moral 
curiosity! But in the case of the Colonies, as it happens, 
sentiment and selfishness talk a common language and 
employ a common logic. The Colonists are proud of their 
place in the Empire. Bat if the “ Little Englanders ” deny 
us the luxury of this emotion, or doubt its genuineness or 
capacity for inspiring sacrifices, then it is to be added that 
the Empire is necessary to our safety. Is it any wonder that 
all Colonials are Imperialists ? 

The Colonist is, for many reasons, less interested in history, 
and perhaps less influenced by it, than the average English- 
man. For one thing, he has no history of his own as yet ; he 
is busy making it! He is himself making a new nation, 
so his imagination runs forward with keen and questioning 
vision. It has no temptation to ran backward! In this way 
the Colonist is more impressed by the future of the Empire 
than the history-burdened Englishman. And invariably the 
Colonist cherishes a proud, expectant, delighted faith in the 
English Empire of to-morrow. The happiest political inci- 
dent of this generation is, perhaps, the new friendship into 
which the relations betwixt England and the United States 
have suddenly crystallised. Thereis no formal treaty betwixt 
these two branches of the English-speaking race; there needs 
to be no treaty. But their friendskip is a root of exhaustless 
strength to both Powers. It makes secure certain great 
political causes to which both are pledged. 

Yet the politics of the United States are a quicksand. 
Moods of national feeling there change quickly, and change 
often for what seem absurdly inadequate reasons, But 
England has in her Colonies of to-day half a dozen potential 
Americas! Some who read these lines will live to see 
Australia with a population of twenty millions, the Cape with 
one of twenty millions, Canada, perhaps, with one of forty 
millions. Before the twentieth century, now at our finger- 
tips, is half spent the British Empire will be a planet-girdling 
zone of great Dominions, linked by ties of pride and affection 
and of material interest to the Motherland, the island seat of 
the race. That will give to the Empire more than the 
closest alliance with the United States could give it to-day. 
It will make triumphant all the great political ideals for 
which the Empire stands. 

The cynic may say that all this is but an idle dream. Yet 
the dream, if idle, is noble. It certainly fills the chambers of 
the Colonist’s brain. And if the dream has no other office, it 
at least serves to flush his politics with warmer tints of hope 
than he is always able to discover in the politics of his 
English friends.—I am, Sir, &e., W. iH. Fircuett. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
ENGLAND AND KRUGER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly give me space to comment 
upon Mr. Fox’s strictures on my arguments. It seems to me 
that he scarcely attempts an answer, but is content to treat 








them, as well as those of Miss Julia Wedgwood and Mr. Rouse, 
with more or less polite contempt. [ am afraid I cut a more 
sorry figure, in his mind, even than your other correspondents. 
I must plead guilty to the belief that where Mr. Fox considers 
my contentions “to be hardly above the level of special 
pleading,” I consider them (and I think nine men out of ten 
will) obvious utterances of common-sense. Mr. Fox appears 
to me (1) to attack the position which I maintain, by sneers; 
but it is scarcely relevant to sneer at very few caring 
“a fig for the franchise.” I suppose no one in England or 
in South Africa cares “a fig for the franchise” in ztself, 
but only when it is honestly worked as a means to an end, 
that end being just government. Nor, again, is it ad rem, as 
I think, to sneer about the “vast majority”. ..... going 
“to the Transvaal to make money,” with the object of 
returning home when they have made enough. This may be 
true of some, as in every Colony. I do not believe it to be 
true of “the vast majority” of Outlanders; but even if it 
were that is no reason why, in a dependent State like the 
Transvaal, they should not be allowed the rights of civilised 
men. In many cases to which the statement does apply, the 
thing is so, just because of the execrable character of the 
Government. There is an implied censure in this going “ to 
make money,” which I think unfair. All working men work 
to “ make money,” wherever they work. The effort has been 
constantly made, and made with disastrous effect, to impress 
the English mind with the idea that our countrymen 
abroad are “ mere money-grubbers.” I know working men in 
the Transvaal who, having “made money,” modest sums 
from honest work, have revisited this country and returned 
to their homes in South Africa, but deplored their difficulties 
from unjast government ; and others who have deplored that 
they do not see how they are to stay in the country treated 
as they are. The sneer as to our incurring the reproaches of 
what Mr. Harrison calls “a section of smart London society,” 
if we leave the Outlanders to their fate, I think unworthy as 
well as irrelevant. It is unworthy because it can only be 
meant as an argument ad invidiam; and irrelevant, for 
unfortunately the danger is, lest “smart London society,” 
and, indeed, a great deal of other society in this country 
now, should be too busy with their own affairs to take 
sufficiently serious interest in questions of national 
honour. (2) Mr. Fox seems simply to deny the breaches of 
agreement by the Pretoria Government. It is idle, I think, 
to do this for any one who has carefully followed the course 
of events for the last seventeen or eighteen years. However 
—without taking up your space with details, which is im- 
possible—Sir Sidney Shippard, who has had a much longer 
experience of these affairs than Mr. Fox’s witness, and who 
by bis training and experience writes in a jadicial temper, 
gives his testimony thus :—“ Their ” (Pretoria Government’s) 
“bad faith is beyond doubt or question.” (3) I must confess 
that I think Mr. Fox’s doctrine as to “changeth not” is 
extravagant, and, indeed, deplorable. It might suit the 
Medes and Persians, but if carried out a civilised and 
Christian nation like ourselves might have to stand by and 
quietly watch a State under our control—say one of our 
Indian dependencies—perpetrate any number of atrocious 
crimes, and shake the stability of our Empire, without 
moving a finger. This seems to me obviously un- 
tenable, and the very topsy-turvydom of national morality. 
If we are to do this, our “honour” will very soon 
“in dishononr” stand, and “faith unfaithful ” will “ make ” 
us “falsely true.” Sarely, Sir, your contention that “ nations 
must keep the right to make war, if they feel the need to 
be imperative and the cause good,” isatrue contention. I 
cannot but think that we are bound to be firm in the present 
matter, both in sheer self-defence and as a duty to our 
Empire; for the action of Pretoria, there is good ground to 
believe, is only part of a settled plan to undermine English 
influence, and with it, as it seems to me, freedom. And, also, 
as we practically disabled the reforming party in Johannes- 
burg from pushing their claims, by being the means of dis- 
arming them in 1896, it would seem excessively wrong to 
desert them now; and, further, we owe it to the natives, 
whom we professed to protect by our Convention. I am 
unable to agree with you in your admiration for Mrs. 
Cronwright - Schreiner. I cannot but think that the 
moral influence of her writings has been anything 
but good, and that her outspokenness as to native ques- 
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tions—which you admire—wears a very different aspect 
when closely looked into; but in any case, now she is 
passionately, and I think unreasonably, urging the claims 
of their most brutal and cruel task-masters. It is surely 
also to be remembered that numbers of honourable and good 
men, relying upon our engagements in the past, are settled 
about in the Transvaal and suffer much. It is easy for Mr. 
Fox to talk of them “ trekking ” off to Rhodesia. That is not 
so easily done. Surely for all these reasons respect for 
national morality demands that we should stand firm; at 
least by the modest demands of the High Commissioner. 
War—if it came to that—would be distressing. Surely not 
to hate the thing that is evil, and not to punish persistent 
iniquity, would be more distressing. This sort of thing comes 
to me as the expression of the feeling of honest working men 
—not capitalists—from the Transvaal: “Surely the old 
country will not climb down and desert us again.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


July 12th. W. J. Knox Lrvrie. 


[We are extremely glad to find Canon Knox Little dealing 
so plainly and strongly with the conventional nonsense about 
men “only going to the Transvaal to make money.” Call it 
“ going abroad to get their living,” and the phrase carries no 
prejudice ; yet the act and intention are exactly the same.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





NATIONAL MORALITY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—I sometimes think an unreal standard of morals is a 
greater foe tu conduct than even a low standard, not that it 
influences many people, but that it influences good people. 
Perhaps the harm done by selfishness, if the truth could be 
known, is not greater than the harm done by the assumption 
that all consideration of self is wrong. In no respect is this 
more true than with regard to a promise. Few do so much to 
set up a focus of baleful influence on those they love best as 
those persons who carry out an engagement of marriage 
which has become merely honourable. They spoil more 
lives than their own. Yet the promise, which in such cases 
should be broken, is the most solemn, the most important, 
and the most deliberate which human beings can make to 
each other. And then again the recognition of a region 
where promises should be broken would give sanctity to the 
region where promises should be religiously kept. The 
standard of commercial honour would stand immeasurably 
higher if it were realised that this is the only region where a 
promise should be treated as something ultimate. As things 
are it is the region in which, most of all, a promise goes for 
nothing. There are all sorts of reasons for this, but I am 
sure one of them is the blunting influence of a standard 
refusing to recognise the limitations which concentrate daty, 
and which in assuming a particular claim to be valid every- 
where prevents it being cogent just where it is most urgent. 
In applying these principles to national duty we lose some 
difficulties and confront new ones. A nation, we may be very 
sure, never will keep a promise to its own hurt. If any one 
thinks such a nation as Russia, for instance, ought to have 
adhered to the Black Sea Treaties, even he will hardly expect 
anything of the kind to happen in the future, as assuredly it 
has never happened in the past. A great people to shut itself 
out from its natural development because, at the end of a war 
which none regret more than the victors, certain representa- 
tives of the vanquished had to set their signatures to such a 
promise,—the idea is preposterous. No one would entertain 
it for a moment who took the trouble to conceive what it is to 
hurt a nation. Without refusing with Burke to draw an 
indictment against a nation (an act for which a historian, at 
least, should be prepared), we must surely abjure the right to 
condemn conduct we confess to be universal. All this, it may 
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THE JOHANNESBURGERS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1n,—I happened to be at Port Elizabeth at the time of Dr, 
Jameson’s “ride,” and had some opportunities of observing 
Johannesburg matters from a rather close point of view, 
Now, Johannesburg is again to the fore, and I am watching 
matters from a greater distance. Bat the qnestion I ask 
myself is the same from both posts of observation, viz., “ Why 
do not the Johannesburg people help themselves?” Last 
time it was the impetuous and chivalric, if misguided, Dr, 
Jameson, who ran amuck to make gold-finding more easy, 
Now itis the British nation who are being hurried on to 
war—for the same object. If the Boer Government is such 
that a free-born Briton cannot endure it any longer, if the 
fifty millions’ worth of machinery sunk in the Witwatersrand 
reefs are worth fighting for, why do not the Johannesburg 
people resist the one and fight for the other, instead of con. 
tinually crying to some one else for help ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ric. O. A, 





“IN DUBIIS LIBERTAS.” 

[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I have been favoured with a report of a meeting under 
the leadership of the Bishop of Hereford which has been 
described as ‘a Conference of Churchmen.” The professed 
object is to unite a section of Churchmen who shall pledge 
themselves to maintain “the comprehensive character of the 
Church ” and “ the religious freedom of the people” secured 
at the Reformation. My sympathy as a Broad Churchman 
was at once aroused, until the programme proceeded to 
recommend the adoption of views and a course of action 
directly opposed to the boasted spirit of freedom and compre- 
hensiveness. To define “the purely Real Presence” in the 
Encebarist, and to reject whatever does not square with pre- 
conceived opinions on disputed doctrines, presents a curious 
illustration of “freedom and comprehensiveness.” When 
authority such as that of Holy Scripture, or of the Creeds, or 
of the General Councils have not spoken, then Christian 
liberty sbould remain unfettered, if only for consistency’s sake, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Clifton, July 9th. C. H. Brompy, Bishop. 





A “LINGUA FRANCA” FOR MANKIND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In reading your interesting article on “ A Lingua Franca 
for Mankind” in the Spectator of July Sth, it oceurs to me 
that the following may interest you, as it bears on your idea 
of English being the lingua franca of the future. It occurred 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales to Bombay in 1875. I 
was lucky to be there on the Staff of the Governor. Of course 
many native chiefs were assembled, two of whom, it was 
remarked, were quite unable to talk to one another except 
in English. English, in fact, was their lingua franca. One 
came from Travancore, and the other was a Rajput from 
Rajputana. It was a strange sight to see these two chiefs 
clad in all the grandeur of the East, and separated by the 
length of India, using the English language as their only 
means of communication.—I am Sir, &e., 

M. Fawkes, Lieut.-Col. 

White Lodge, Parkstone, Dorset, July 10th. 


(To TUR EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR."] 

Str,—An incident which befell me some few years ago in 
Stockholm bears so aptlyon your idea of English becoming the 
lingua franca of the future, as possibly to merit publication. 
Stepping on board one of the neat, little steam-launches that 
ply about the city, I was addressed in fluent English by the 
Swede in charge. ‘ Wherever did you learn such excellent 
English?” said I.—“T’ve forgotten the biggest part of it, 


be said, is irrelevant to any difficulty now before us, It is just | Sir,” said he, “but I served under the English flag for 


because it is so that I hope you will publish this letter. 


seventeen years.”—‘ Did you ever meet an English sailor who 


Small need would there be to say anything about it if | could speak Swedish?” Iqueried. The idea seemed to tickle 
England’s interests were really imperilled. Our aim, as you | him immensely, and he burst out laughing, adding, “I never 


say, is justice,—justice to different claimants, and from 
several points of view, one of which is that we agreed toa 
particular Treaty in 1881. 


duty of national self-sacrifice in the matter.—I am, Sir, Xe, | &e., 


met an English sailor who could speak another tongue than 
: bis own, but he’s no need to, for the first language a native 
But we have as little chance as | shopkeeper learns in any foreign port is English.”—I am, Sir, 


W. S. MAINPRICE. 





JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





High Bank House, Altrincham, July 9th. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

erve in the Spectator of July Sth, English is 
spoken in every port of the world. It is also used as a 
medium of communication between people whose mother- 
speech is other than English. Of this a curious instance 
came under my notice more than twenty years ago, when I 
was the guest of a German merchant who lived at Carupano, 
on the Spanish Main, and shipped cocoa to Europe. One 
day my host, while writing to a firm at Havre, asked me a 
question as to the construction of a sentence in English ; 
and then he explained that as he knew little French, and his 
French friends knew nothing either of German or Spanish, it 
had been agreed for them to correspond in English, the only 
language which they all understood. 

There can be no question that English is fast becoming the 
lingua franca of mankind. The great hindrance to its atill 
more rapid extension isour antiquated orthography, a difficulty, 
however, which might be overcome by foreigners learning in 
the first instance to spell phonetically—say on Pitman’s 
system—and the use of phonetic spelling for international 
correspondence, commercial and otherwise. Were this done 
English would probably become the Weltsprache in half the 
time you have fixed for its adoption by the cultivated as a 
medium of communication.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Srr,—As you obs 





MOONLIGHT SUPERSTITIONS. 

[To Tie EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Evidence has been collected to show that in the West 
Highlands of Scotland big storms are constantly coincident 
with certain lunar phases. Also, itis the common experience 
of the fishermen up here that the moonlight has deleterious 
effects on herrings fresh from thenet. The light of the moon 
is apparently only the reflected light of the sun, so that it is 
difficult to scientifically explain how the light, even of the 
full moon, can be different in effect to sunlight. The only 
other known effect of the moon upon this earth is gravitation. 
Nevertheless, these “‘ moonlight superstitions ” are strongly 
believed here, in the Highlands of Scotland, and if they are 
merely superstitions, there is something extremely uncanny 
about the mass of coincidences that support them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED Brook, 

July 10th, Canon of Inverness Cathedral. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In connection with this discussion, it may interest your 
readers to see this note of Sir Richard Birton’s on the sup- 
posed effects of the moon's rays :—“ ‘ The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.’—Psalm exxi.6. Easterns 


still believe in the blighting effects of the m-ons rays, which | 
' the wink of an eye. 


the Northerners of Europe, who view it under different con- 
ditions, are pleased to deny. I have seen a hale and hearty 
Arab, after sitting an hour in the moonlight, look like a man 
fresh from a sick-bed; and I knew an Englishman in India 
whose face was temporarily paralysed by sleeping with it 
exposed to the moon.’—Burton’s “ Book of the Thousand 
Nights and a Night,” Vol. IL. p. 4—I am, Sir, &e., G. 





THE ANGLO-DANISH CLUB. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—From the Danish chaplain in London, whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing, I have received the prospectus of 
an Anglo-Danish Club (Det Engelske Selskab) recently 
established in Copenhagen “with the view of strengthening 
the mutual ties of sympathy between Denmark and the 
English-speaking race.” It ‘‘ proposes in every possible way 
to propagate a knowledge of England and everything 
English in Denmark, to encourage the study of the English 


language and literature, the institutions, political and social | 


movements, &c., of England and America, and, on the other 
hand, to spread in those countries as far as possible an 
interest in Danish affairs. Lectures will be given and 
discussions held in the English and Danish languages, and it 
is proposed to have permanent club-rooms where all the 
leading English newspapers and periodicals will be accessible 
to members; also to form a good English library.” The 








| 
| 


life membership. Non-resident members “are not only 
entitled to make full use of the club during visits to Copen- 
hagen, but also to introduce friends visiting Denmark.” The 
list of the preliminary committee includes amongst other 
names those of N. J. G. Carlsen, M.D., R. Gram, a Judge of 
the Criminal Court, Ad. Hausen, Ph.D., Lecturer of the 
University (of Copenhagen), Otto Jespersen, Ph.D., Professor 
of the University and chairman of the Club, and A. Peschcke 
Koedt, Member of the Danish Parliament, vice-chairman 
Communications are to be addressed to the hon. sec. G. 
Staal (barrister), Vesterbrogade 3, Copenhagen V. 

Having for a good many years now had the privilege to 
number Danes among my most valued friends, and having 
felt always more and more that the Danes are the true 
“brothers of Englishmen,” more akin to ourselves than any 
other Continental nation, I cannot but rejoice at this attempt 
to bring the two peoples more closely together, and venture 
to think that it is one not unworthy of notice in the colamns 
of the Spectator. 

I may observe that not a year now passes without some 
young Danish clergyman coming to England to give some 
study to Church matters in this country before taking 
parochial duty in his own, whilst Danish lawyers, and even 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Copenhagen, come to 
examine into our Jaw and procedure. The “ Anglo-Danish 
Club” is thus but a fresh embodiment of a tendency already 
strongly at work.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 





HOW THE CAT WAS CREATED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I send you a translation I have made of an Italian 
legend of how the cat was created, written by Antonio De 
Nino. Many are the proverbs about cats in the Abruzzi; a 
collection of them will soon be published in Signor A. De 
Nino’s seventh volume of “ Usi et Costumi Abruzzesi.”— 
I am, Sir, &e., JANET Ross. 





“St. Francis de Paula performed so many miracles that the 
devil was made ill with envy. Once he entered the cell of St. 
Francis in the shape of a grand nobleman with a box full of 
heavy gold pieces :—‘ Here, Francis,’ said he, ‘take these, don't 
remain in this miserable hovel, enjoy life; it is strewn with 
roses, why do you collect all the thorns?’ St. Francis, without 
more ado, raised his hand and made the sign of the cross, where- 
upon the fine gentleman disappeared amid clouds of sulphur 
smoke. Another time the devil led lovely damsels, barefooted 
and li¢htly clothed, into the cell of the saint, and then Queens 
and Kmpresses of glorious beauty covered with jewels 
and wrapped in mantles of gold tissue. But St. Francis 
stood there like a log of wocd, and at last made the 
sign of the cross, when everything disappeared. The devil was 
furious. ‘I must find some way to make this stolid fellow 
lose patience.’ After much thought he rubbed his hands with 
delight. He created mice, and they multiplied by thousands in 
The cell of St. Francis was filled by them, 
and he tried in vain to drive them out with his hands and feet. 
But as he drove them out of the door they swarmed in at the 
window, and when he closed both door and window they crept up 
through holes in the brick floor or dropt down through cracks 
in the ceiling. ‘Then they clambered up the saint’s tunic, made 
heds in his straw mattress, played pranks in his provision 
basket, and were generally offensive. At last St. Francis, after 
reciting a fervent prayer, burst out laughing. The mice were 
beginning to attack him in thousands, when a beautiful little 
cat was created in the sleeve of his tunic So he cried to 
the mice: ‘I implore you to stop and go your ways or you 
will repent it.’ The mice answered by pushing their noses 
against the bare skin of the saint, as though they wanted 
to pierce through him, so he drew the beautiful little cat out 
of his sleeve, and it sprang at the mice blessed with such a mira- 
culous hunger that it swallowed two at a time of the big ones, 
and three or four of the little ones. St. Francis hoped they would 
have been exterminated, and rushed to stop up a hole in the 
ceiling (he had already shut the door and tne window), but he 
was not quick enough. <A pair of mice managed to escape, and 
thus we have those tiresome mice all over the world. St. Francis 
then uttered another prayer, and his beautiful little cat was 
granted a companion. They multiplied exceedingly, and have 
always been favourites with devout old ladies because they are a 
creation of St. Francis. Yet sometimes they are maltreated and 
defamed. Their mistress does not feed them, and they help 
themselves,—then they are abused as thieves. Or she pulls their 
whiskers or their tails, or rubs them up the wrong way, and 
they scratch,—then she says they are of the family of the 
tigers. Some people want to get rid of their cat and lack the 
courage to kill it. So they put it into the turnstile of a convent, 
turn the wheel and run away. Pussy springs out on the other 
side and wanders up and down the long, cold corridors mewing 


subscription for non-residents will be 10s., besides one guinea | pitifully. The nuns adopt poor Puss, for if they do not know that 
entrance-fee, an immediate payment of five guineas securing ! she is a creature of St. Francis de Paula, they know she is a crea- 
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ture of God. The only thing the nuns will not permit is that a 
cat should litter in the convent. The scandal is too great, and 
Mrs. Pussy is abandoned to her fate. If she can steal, well and 
good, if not she illustrates the commentators of Dante who 
explain ‘ Poscia pid che’l dolor poté {1 digiuno’ in so disgusting 
@ way.” 





“LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I am glad to see that Mr. Austin Dobson abandons 
“Le style c’est ’homme” as being “ popular, uncanonical, 
and out of court,” to show which was the object of my opening 
letter; also, that he is less disposed to rely upon M. Edouard 
Fournier and M. Philaréte Chasles as authorities. I have 
not had the advantage of consulting the additional ones he 
quotes as supporting the reading “ Le style est Vyhomme méme,” 
but in any case would find difficulty in accepting a mere 
“ plaquette,” even though of earlier date, as being of superior 
validity to the “ Recueil” published by the Academy’s own 
librarian and printer. Indeed, the omission of the sentence 
mentioned from the later, but official, publication rather 
makes for the view that Buffon did not like the metaphorical 
form of the idea. In this connection it is remarkable that, 
with the exception of the (doubtful) phrase in question, there 
is not a single metaphor throughout the whole of the admired 
* Discours,” and only one simile, a simile in which Buffon 
expressly condemns ideas and expressions—‘“ qui, comme 
la feuille du métal battu, ne prennent d’éclat qu’en perdant 
de la solidité.” Probably there is not now a record existing 
of the authority, if any, on which Didot in Bis “ corrected 
edition ” adopted what.I have ventured to call the scientific 
version—“ Le style est de ’homme méme.” But it seems to me 
that, as I endeavoured to show in former letters, the whole 
context of Buffon’s essay svfpports that version. I had in 
view the Latin quotations given by Mr. Austin Dobson, but 
did not wish to overload the argument. Since, however, he 
has referred to them as having possibly suggested Buffon’s 
expression, permit me to point out how entirely they support 
my view. Observe, the same old Roman did not write 
“Oratio animus est.” He catefully put “animus” in the genitive 
case—“ Oratio imago animi”—speech is the image of the 
mind—* Oratio vultus animi est ”—speech is the countenance 
of the mind. It is the modern neuropsychopathic Gaul and 
his English literary admirers who, in their writhings to say 
something new, have not wit enough to avoid saying something 
which is not true,—who, in sbort, mistake the contortion for 
the inspiration of the Sibyl.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. DE JERSEY GRUT. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, July 13th. 


[We cannot prolong this controversy.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE WICKED WIT OF DR. SOUTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing of Dr. South in his 
“ Modern English Literature,” says: “It was an appreciator 
of the wicked wit of South who protested that his addresses 
should be called not Sunday, but week-day sermons.” A 
remark of the reviewer of “The Temple Classics” in the 
Spectator of February 11th, suggesting the addition of a 
volume of South’s sermons, tempted me to examine a few of 
my old books. Among them I find a copy of “‘ Twelve 
Sermons,’ preached upon several occasions, by Robert South, 
D.D. The Second Volume, never before printed London, 
printed by J. H. for Thomas Bennet at the Half-moon in 
St. Panul’s Churchyard 1694.” It opens with “ The 
Epistle Dedicatory” to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which is a quaint yet pathetic appeal on behalf 
of the Church cf England. South begs the Universities 
to join hands in strengthening hers, and dedicates his 
sermons to both because he will not be accused of pedantic 
partiality. The preface also contains the novel idea that the 
Nonconformists and Dissenters are but the tools of the Pope. 
This suggestion is argued out very clearly in the Twelfth 
Sermon, preached at Christ Church, Oxon, October 30th, 
1692, and a very strong plea for the Church of England. 
Every Nonconformist, myself among the number, will forgive 
the following delightful snub he gives them on account 
of its humour and sarcasm :—“ For truth scorns to be seen 
by eyes too much fixed upon inferior objects. It lies too 


a 
beaten out with the hammer. It dwells not in shops or wor, 
houses; nor, till the last age was it ever known, that ap 
served seven years to a smith or tailor, that he might at the 
end thereof, proceed Master of any Arts, but such as thos 
trades taught him; and much less that he should commenca 
Doctor or Divine from the shop-board or the anvil: or frog 
whistling to a team, come to preach to a congregation” 
Then, he adds, with sly humour: “These were the peculiar 
extraordinary privileges of the late blessed times of light and 
inspiration” ! He concludes his preface with pardonable 
pride :—‘‘ All that I can add, That as it was my Fortune ty 
serve this Noble Seat of learning for so many years, as her 
Paoblic, though Unworthy Orator : so upon that and innumer. 
able other Accounts, I ought for ever to be, and to acknowledge 
myself, Her most Faithful, Obedient, and Devoted Servant, 
Robert South, Westminster Abbey, Nov. 17, 1693.” As one 
reads through the little volume, one yearns to hear the music 
of the voice of such an orator sounding through the Abbey. It 
is in dedication to his memory, whose works thus do still 
follow him, that these few extracts are selected. The preface 
is followed by a list of the sermons, which date from 1667 to 
1692, and are either preached at Westminster Abbey or Christ 
Church, Oxon. They are on various subjects, such as “ The 
Friendship of Jesus,” “ Against Long Extemporary Prayers, 
and in Behalf of the Liturgy of the Church of England,” 
“Terrors of Sin,” “On Conscience, and in Behalf of the 
Chureh of England,” “Sacramental Preparations,” on Palm 
Sunday, April 8th, 1688. Through the entire sermons, which 
are composed in simple, yet eloquent English, the arguments 
are weighed and argued out very clearly and forcibly. They 
are divided and redivided, each point being discussed with 
inimitable skill and precision. They are full of pathos and 
seriousness, yet sparkle with brilliant wit, biting sarcasm, and 
poignant epigram. As anexample of the latter, take one from 
the fifth sermon. Speaking of the kind of sinner we are 
familiar with in one of Rudyard Kipling’s poems, he says: 
“He may break every command of God’s law by proxy, andit 
were well for him if he could be damned by proxy too!” As 
examples of his wit may be mentioned :—“ If a man does not 
know how to pray let him go to sea, that will soon teach him.” 
“God and man will think it a very unfit wedding garment, 
which has notin it a purse or pocket for the poor.” ‘“ If aman 
walks over a narrow bridge when he is drunk, it is no wonder 
he forgets his caution, while he overlooks his danger.” ‘“ And 
such as are brothers of the ‘ pot,’ by a good-natured person, 
mean only a true, trusty debauchee who never stands out ata 
merry-meeting so long as he is able to stand at all, nor ever 
refuses a health while he has enough of his own to pledge it 
with.” He is very scathing in his remarks concerning sin 
and its consequences :—‘“ And for the sensual epicure, he will 
also find, that there is a certain living spark within him, which 
all the drink he can pour in, will never be able to quench or 
put out...... No, there is no drinking, or swearing, or 
ranting, or fluxing a Soul out of its Immortality.” “ Virtue 
is a friend and a help to Nature, but it is vice and luxury 
that destroy it.” The sermon on friendship is a very beautifal 
one: “For I have called you friends.” ‘ Love,” says he, “is 
never so blind as when it is to spy faults.” ‘‘He only isa 
friend whose friendship lives as long as himself.” ‘He who 
would know a man thoroughly must follow him into the 
closet of his heart, the door of which is kept shut to all the 
world beside.” It is also full of pathos. In speaking of the 
message Jesus sends by Mary Magdalene to his disciples 
concerning his resurrection, South says: “Tell my disciples, 
but be sure especially to tell poor Peter.” 


In another sermon he says:—‘ A calm before a storm is 
commonly a peace of man’s own making; but a calm after a 
storm, a peace of God’s.” The passage in which he pleads 
so eloquently for the Liturgy of the Church of England may 
be quoted as a fitting conclusion to this letter :—“ Have we 
not here, in that excellent body of prayers contained in our 
Liturgy, a great instance of brevity and fulness together, cast 
into several, short, significant Collects, each containing a 
distinct, entire, and well-managed petition? The whole set 
of them being like a string of pearls, exceeding rich im con- 
junction ; and, therefore, of no small price or value, even 
single, and by themselves. Nothing could have been com- 
posed with greater judgment ; every prayer being so short, 





deep to be pitched up with the plongh, and too close to be 





that it is impossible it should cloy the devotion. And, 
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y fitted are they all to the common con- 
Society, that when the Rubric enjoins 
f them, our worship is not imperfect ; 
ll, there is none of them superfluous :— 


——— 

indeed, so admirabl 

cerns of a Christian 

but the use of some 0 

and when we use thema 
‘So have I dreamed !—oh, may the dream be true !— 
That praying Souls are purged from mortal hue, 
And vrow as pure as He to whom they pray. 


—I am, Sir, &¢. Mary CHILp. 


N.B—I have modernised the spelling throughout. 


POETRY, 
——@ --- 
ON THE RIVER. 
Vuy have you brought me here, you eager, adventurous darling ? 
Why did you lure me away out of the garden at home ? 
Was it to show me your skiff, that lies in the shade of the 


y ws 
Bae’ cool green slope, hid from the rush of the weir? 
Truly, a snug little boat! and ready, I see, for a voyage : 
There are the trim, tried oars, there are the cushions for you! 
Come, I will row you out from the creek to the full mid-channel ; 
‘This, in an evening hour, surely you cannot refuse P 





Now we are here on the main; and see how the broad, bright 
water 
Warms to a rosy red, caught from the westering clouds! 
See how the grasses bend, and the ripples run up to the shore- 
line, 
Dancing and dimpling along, making their curtsy to you! 
Look, too, at that great barge, just rounding a curve of the river— 
Silent, majestic, slow, sure of its steady advance : 
Look, on the bank above, at the tall dark forms of the horses, 
Straining their sinewy limbs, battling and baffling the tide ! 
Look at the woman who steers, picturesque in her pink hood- 
bonnet, 
Wielding her strong brown arms, matronly massive and bare; 
One arm clasping her babe, and the other held firm to the tiller : 
She is a working wife, she is a mother indeed ; 
And from the cabin astern, the clear blue smoke of its incense 
Breathes of a welcome within, warm as the heart of the dame. 
Ab, if they only knew, that woman, and he with the horses, 
How in a life like theirs all that we seek for appears ! 
Leisure, ane quiet, and peace; a free fair union of labour, 
I'ar from the fume and stress, far from the follies, of town: 
Moving at ease each day through a land as lovely as this is— 
Husband and wife and child, everywhere, always, at home! 


But we are idling here, and you have not told me your pleasure : 
Shall we go up, or down? Where would you like me to land ? 
Shall I row on to the wood, where Launcelot weary and wounded 
Lay on his wolfskin bed, nursed by the hapless Elaine ? 
Shall we go up to the hill, where the Druids have left us a menhir ? 
No—that is far too old: what are the Druids to us ? 
We will away with the stream, and float by the head of the mill- 
race 
Down to the Abbey meads ; there let us linger and land. 
lor ’tis a place of rest, which the good knight, Raoul de Calva, 
Built in his far-off days, under the sheltering hills ; 
suilt to be sacred and still, and helpful and hallow’d for ever, 
Here in a valley of streams, safe from the ravage of war. 
Little he dreamt of the time when the ruthless ruflianly ‘Tudor 
Working his evil will, wrought for the good of us all; 
Ending what must have an end, for the soul of its beauty had 
Vanish'd, 
Passing to other forms cleanlier, simpler, and sane : 
Passing indeed—Lut a saint would have pitied the good that was 
left there, 
Would not have wrought like him, reckless of right and of 
wrong, 
Who with the hook in his nose, and the unseen bridle to guide 
nim, 
Raged as a devil must rage, chain’d to the Chariot of God. 


Well, if the spirit have gone, at least we inherit the ruins ; 
Lovelier they than of old—touch’d by the pathos of Time ; 

Telling their tale, as the face of a fair and loveable woman 

Tells of her own sweet life, brightest and best in decay. 

will your young face look—but I shall not live to behold it— 
_ When in the distant years you may come hither again; 
— a circle of friends, and with children precious in your 

yes, 


So 


Even as now, dear child, you are a treasure to mine. 


— 
BOOKS. 

-—_ @——_- 

LOWELL.* 
Mr. HALe has put together a number of agreeable papers 
concerning a very agreeable man. They can hardly interest 
so much on our side of the water as on his, for he has much 
to say of the lesser notabilities with whom Lowell was 
leagued in his career, and we find it hard to grow excited even 
over Sydney Gay, the journalist who withstood Horace 
Greeley to his face in the troubled days of Lincoln’s murder. 
Nevertheless, the story of Greeley’s article—the bitter attack 
which he had written on the dying man, how it was set up, 
locked up, and not printed—is a good story. This is what 
happened when “the old man” arrived next morning at the 
office :— 

“* Are you there, Mr. Gay? I have been looking for you. They 

tell me that you ordered my leader out of this morning’s paper. 
Is it your paper or mine? I should like to know if I cannot print 
what I choose in my own newspaper.’—‘ The paper is yours, Mr. 
Greeley. The article is in type upstairs, and you can use it 
when you choose. Only this, Mr. Greeley, I know New York, and 
I hope and believe, before God, that there is so much virtue in 
New York that if I had let that article go into this morning’s 
paper there would not be one brick upon another in the Tribune 
office now. Certainly, I should be sorry if there were.’ ” 
There are excellent stories, too, of Lowell himself, one par- 
ticularly of a note from Lord Granville (written in 1882), 
which apologised for giving so short notice to “the most 
engaged man in London.” “ Lowell replied ‘that the most 
engaged man in London is glad to dine with the most 
engaging.” Still prettier and more characteristic is the 
saying recorded of him as he was walking down the Edgware 
Road and caught sight of the Hospital for Incurable Children. 
“There’s where they’ll send me one of these days,” said 
Lowell; and certainly he kept a marvellous freshness of 
delight to the end. 


But Mr. Hale’s book for all its pleasantness does not help 
one to what one wants,—that is, some critical estimate of 
Lowell’s place in literature. We cannot take him at Mr. 
Hale’s valuation. ‘That he was an admirable writer, whether 
in prose or verse, cannot for a moment be denied; but it is 
very diflicult to place him. He produced in the Biglow 
Papers the best journalistic verse that has ever been written, 
but nothing else, in our judgment, at all so good. And 
even the immortal Biglow Papers, like all his work, are some- 
times marred by the special curse of the journalist in literature, 
—a fatal fluency which degenerates into volubility. It was 
said of Cicero that when you read him on any matter you 
felt that no one could add anything to his presentment 
of it, but that from Demosthenes it was everywhere 
impossible to take one word away. Nearly every page of 
Lowell’s, whether verse or prose, contains something 
quotable, but there is always a redundancy even of 
good things. His mind was extraordinarily fertile in 
illustrations apt, witty, fanciful, at times even beautiful, but 
he could neither bring himself to reject nor select. At the 
opening of the Biglow Papers is printed “The Courtin’,” 
one of the most charming idylls in any language or dialect ; 
in the second series it is given in amended form with an 
account of the way in which it was originally written just to 
fill up a !laik page for the printer’s. The amendments are 
all in the way of additions, and every one of them goes to 
spoil the poem. But take a thoroughly typical passage from 
his other work, this extract from the “ Familiar Epistle to a 
Friend,” stating the case for the blessedness of getting old :— 

“«But count the gains,’ I hear you say, 
‘Which far the seeming loss outweigh ; 
Friendships built firm ’gainst flood and wind 
On rock foundations of the mind ; 
Knowledge instead of scheming hope, 
For wild adventure, settled scope ; 
Talents, from surface ore profuse, 
Tempered and edged to tools for use ; 
Judgment, for passion’s headlong whirls, 
Old sorrows crystalled into pearls ; 
Losses by patience turned to gains, 
Possessions now which once were pains; 
Joy’s blossom gone, as go it must, 

To ripen seeds of faith and trust ; 
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Why heed a snowflake on the roof 

If fire within keep age aloof, 

Though blustering north winds push and strain 

With palms benumbed against the pane ?’” 
Could anything be cleverer? Yet in this dazzling pro- 
fusion of metaphor the mind is bewildered, and loses sight 
of the one really beautiful and condensed expression, 

“Old sorrows crystalled into pearls,’”—though even that 

is, in the last resort, a conceit. The whole thing flashes 
and glitters; it is rhetoric, not poetry. One can understand, 
reading a passage like this, that charm of his after-dinner 
oratory which makes Mr. Justin McCarthy rank him as 
second only in that art to Dickens. (Mr. Hale, by the way, 
quotes Mr. McCarthy’s description of Lowell’s style of 
speaking, from a newspaper, not knowing the author.) If we 
are not mistaken, America pays for her devotion to this 
particular excellence. Nothing, not even journalism, is so 
apt to stimulate cleverness at the expense of finer qualities, 
and Lowell, at all events, is fatally clever. The whole of 
the poem from which we have quoted might be turned into 
prose, and delivered as an oration with excellent result; but 
taken as a poem its exuberance of cleverness swamps the one 
really exquisite passage which it contains,—some twenty 
lines of true poetry :— 
‘“‘T have not spilt one drop of joy 
Poured in the senses of the boy, 
Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden inwardness ; 
And as blind nestlings, unafraid, 
Stretch up wide-mouthed to every shade 
By which their downy dream is stirred, 
Taking it for the mother bird, 
So when God’s shadow, which is light, 
Unheralded, by day or night, 
My waking instincts falls across 
Silent as sunbeams over moss, 
In my heart’s nest half-conscious things 
Stir with a helpless sense of wings, 
Lift themselves up and tremble long 
With premonitions sweet of song.” 
The superiority of the Biglow Papers over the rest of 
Lowell’s work is evident and natural. This amazing fertility 
of metaphor lent itself admirably to use in the dialect of a 
people whose wit has always taken the form of grotesque or 
striking illustration. ‘I cannot help thinking,” writes Lowell 
in his introduction to the second series, “that the ordinary 
talk of unlettered men among us is fuller of metaphor and of 
phrases that suggest lively images than that of any other 
people I have seen.” And a man writing in a dialect, if he 
can get over the prejudice that it occasions, is always at 
advantage. We do not so readily distinguish the fine shades 
which should mark off the diction of poetry from that of 
prose, of written from spoken speech. Mr. Kipling, whose 
work is in many ways the nearest parallel to the Biglow Papers 
that we can show, has largely relied on the same advantage of 
the half-familiar. But he has escaped the tendency to be 
long-winded which spoils much of the Biglow Papers, both the 
prose and verse. Beyond these two causes—the advantage of 
dialect and the special adaptability of Lowell’s genius 
to the desired impersonation—there is a third,—that the 
Biglow Papers were written by a man in deadly earnest. Facié 
indignatio. The whole of the first Biglow poem, (“Thrash away, 
you'll hev to rattle”) is white-hot with passion, and at the end 
there is an outburst in the appeal to Massachusetts that rings 
rough but true,—journalistic verse rising into genuine poetry. 
The rest of them vary a good deal. “The Pious Editor’s 
Creed” is one of the wittiest satires ever written, and it is 
terse enough in all conscience, which the later ones are not. 
But Birdofredum Sawin is apt to become as lengthy as even the 
Rev. Hosea Wilbur, and we cannot think that his verse is 
ever equal to Mr. Wilbur’s prose. Mr. Wilbur’s description of 
the Yankee character at the opening of the first series is one of 
the finest things ever written. Lowell was ambidexter; he 
used either medium with exquisite address, and when the 
passion is hot within him he uses prose with genius. Here isa 
passage not to be forgotten by any Anglo-Saxon race :— 

“Our true country is bounded on the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by justice, and when she oversteps that 
invisible boundary line by so much as a hair’s-breadth, she 
ceases to be our mother, and chooses rather to be looked upon 
quasi noverca. That is a hard choice when our earthly love of 
country calls upon us to tread one path and our duty points us to 
another. We must make as noble and becoming an election as 
did Penelope between Icarius and Ulysses. Veiling our faces, 


a 
Yet even in reading this noble piece of imagery, one crieg oy 
for a greater plainness. The defect of Lowell’s talent way, 
clothe every subject with too profuse an ornament; and}; 
peculiar faculty only found its true scope when, speaking iy 
the character of Hosea Biglow, he could best carry ont ths 
impersonation by the fullest indulgence in this habit of me, 
phor, never so striking as when it is used with a touch of th, 
grotesque :— 
“God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise fellers, 

''o start the world’s team when it gits in a slough; 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out Gee.” 





MR. STILLMAN ON SIGNOR CRISPI* 

THE personality of Signor Crispi has certainly prov 
interesting to Europe beyond that of any statesman of oy 
time save Bismarck and Gladstone. We may disagree wit) 
the policy of Signor Crispi, we may doubt whether his lon 
career has been beneficial to Italy, we may question whethe 
his tone and methods have not helped to “ debase the mon 
currency ” of the Peninsula, but we must at least confess thy 
in him we have no ordinary man. Mr. Stillman is not only 
of that opinion as a matter of course, but he actually placa 
the ex-Premier of Italy on a higher level than Cavonr, not ty 
speak of the less distinguished men who have guided Italia 
politics since the Unification. Such a view cannot possibly 
be endorsed by us, but it is clear that Mr. Stillman honestly 
believes in Signor Crispi, in his ideals and his policy; 
believes that he is a very much maligned person, and desira 
to show by incontrovertible evidence what a true patriot and 
statesman the aged Sicilian politician is. 


To us the most interesting portion of this work has bee 
that dealing with the insurrectionary and revolutionary part 
of Signor Crispi’s career. He seems to us to have been at 
his best while he was eating the bread of exile (and he had 
not too much of it) in Paris and London, where he appears to 
have spent his entire energy on plans for the liberation of his 
country. Born eighty years ago, a native of Ribera in Sicily 
member of an old Albanian family, called to the Bar at Palermo, 
but also early employed in journalism, Signor Crispi asa 
young man threw himself into the national movement which 
then centred at Naples, to which city Signor Crispi removed 
after a while. Implicated in the rising of 1548, Crispi 
hid himself after its suppression, went to Turin, wrote 
for the democratic journal, La Concordia, and took part in 
the organisation of the Five Days in Milan. His poverty 
at this time must have been painful, for he was willing to 
abandon journalism for the post of communal secretary ofa 
village in Piedmont, which offered about £50 a year. The 
rising in Milan in 1853 compelled Crispi to leave Italy, and 
an English war-vessel gave him passage to London, where he 
made the personal acquaintance of Mazzini, for whom he had 
great reverence, but whom he had never known personally, 
In London Crispi had a hard time. He gave Italian lessons 
and kept the books of a compatriot, but after a year of struggle 
he left for Paris, where he secured a position in a bank. Then 
came the movement in Sicily and the famous expedition of 
the Thousand, the general scheme of which Mr. Stillman 
attributes to Crispi. Cavour, Rattazzi, La Farina would do 
nothing, as they desired to stand well with European diplomacy, 
Crispi and Garibaldi formed a kind of working alliance with 
the programme of “Italy and Victor Emmanuel,” After the 
dramatic victories won by the Garibaldian legion Crispi was 
made Pro-dictator of Sicily, his policy being to assimilate the 
legal status of Sicily to that of Piedmont. In this policy he 
was frustrated by Depretis, who years after became Premien 
and whose policy and character are subjected to severe 
denunciation by Mr. Stillman. Having left Sicily, Crispi 
now entered on the field of general Italian politics by his 
election to the Chamber of Deputies, sitting there as a 
member of the Left, and becoming in time the recognised 
leader of that section. 


“Tt is difficult,” writes Mr. Stillman, “to understand the 
war which has always been waged on Crispi from the moment 
he entered the sphere of Italian politics down to the present 
time.” To us this problem does not seem so difficult as to 





* Francesco Crispi, Insurgent, Exile, Revolutionist, and Statesman, By W.d 





we wust take silently the hand of Duty to follow her.” 
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Crispi’s biographer and apologist. In the first place, Mr. 
Stillman in many passages throughout this volume admits 
the truculence, one might almost say the brutality, which 
Crispi often exhibited, and which must have alienated many. 
Even his eulogist depicts for us an unrelenting man, a 
character of a far from attractive type. In the next place, it 
is well known that Crispi broke with Mazzini on the subject 
of the Monarchy. He had been a stalwart Republican, but 
he came to the conclusion that unity was impossible under 
any Republican system, and he told Mazzini so in a very 
able but rather bitter letter, which is printed as an appendix 
to this volume. To all the true Mazzinians, of course, 
the Republic was not a mere political arrangement, but 
areligion, and by them Crispi was never forgiven; he was 
a “lost leader,” as, singularly enough, Mazzini predicted 
he would be, In the third place, although Mr. Stillman 
shows that the charges of financial corruption brought against 
Signor Crispi have never been substantiated, yet he admits 
that Crispi has, as Minister, surrounded himself with men of 
doubtful reputation whose connection with himself did him 
no little harm. There is no smoke without fire, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that Crispi can have been made from the 
outset the target for so much vehement criticism without 
deserving some of it. We can account by the considerations 
we have mentioned for much hostile criticism, but unquestion- 
ably it was reserved for the foreign policy of Signor Crispi to 
furnish the keenest of all the weapons directed against him. 
It is here, perhaps, that Mr. Stillman’s defence is warmest, 
but that defence is determined by Mr. Stillman’s conception of 
the French attitude to Italy. Both Crispi and his biographer 
stand out as consistent enemies of France. It is true that 
Crispi denied this, but in his case the French proverb holds 
—qui sexcuse s'accuse. To Mr. Stillman the great blot 
on Cavour's career was the French entente of 1859, and one of 
the chief titles to Crispi’s fame is the Triple Alliance. The 
foreign policy approved of both by Mr. Stillman and Signor 
Crispi is based on the idea that it is impossible for France to 
be the friend of Italy. So far as we believe that we shall 
approve of Crispi’s foreign policy, and we shall be corre- 
spondingly doubtful as to the wisdom of Cavour. Butit seems 
clear that Italy has economically suffered from an anti-French 
policy, and that her internal condition may at least be 
adduced as an argument against that Triple Alliance which 
has, in the last resort, made Italy’s military and naval policy 
depend on the will of the German Emperor. Certain it is 
that a growing feeling against the Triple Alliance has 
developed itself in Italy, and that to-day no one can say for 
certain that the Alliance is a real and positive working factor 
in European affairs. 

A chief outcome of the Alliance has been the unfor- 
tunate experiences in Africa. Mr. Stillman labours to 
show that Crispi was not responsible for the policy which 
brought about those terrible results, which he attributes 
personally to King Humbert (as, we may add, do so many 
intelligent Italian critics), It is true that Crispi protested 
against the inadequate equipment of the expedition, but it can- 
not be alleged that he was against a forward African policy. 
Indeed, Mr. Stillman admits that perhaps the chief charge 
against him is that he is too big for Italy, that he would 
commit the country to responsibilities which the majority of 
her most thoughtful citizens do not desire to assume. Look- 
ing at the moderate resources of Italy, her great poverty, 
her large stretches of uncultivated soil, and the still imperfect 
union of her citizens, there is very much to be said for this 
view. But, at any rate, whether on the specific issues of 
Franco-Italian relations and a forward policy in Africa 
Signor Crispi be right or wrong, it is quite intelligible 
that the democratic party which he was supposed to 
represent shouid look askance on a man who was opposing 
Republican France, playing into the hands of autocratic 
Germany, and increasing Italian armaments and debt by 
adventures on another continent whose advantages they could 
not see, 


Mr. Stillman has another grievance against Cavour,—viz., 
that he “rushed” Italian unity before the country was ripe. 
This, it seems, was the opinion of both Crispi and Garibaldi, 
both of whom as South Italians recognised the existence in 
the Peninsula of two nations, and wanted a kind of separa- 
tion between the two with different autonomous administra- 





tions. That this serious division does still exist in Italy cannot 
be doubted, and that, amid the enthusiasm of the Italian 
movement, it was insufficiently understood is also clear. But 
it may be said for Cavour that he evidently thought it was a 
case of “now or never” when he secured Louis Napoleon’s aid 
for a united Italy, which, be it remembered, Garibaldi and 
Crispi had done as much as any one to effect by linking freed 
Sicily to the Kingdom of Sardinia. We can understand a 
political idealist like Mazzini objecting to Cavour’s methods; 
but has the political opportunist like Signor Crispi any 
logical ground to stand on in also doing so? The problem of 
the “making of Italy” will always remain one of those on 
which men will argue with much reason on both sides, but we 
confess we should have liked to see from Mr. Stillman a 
warmer recognition of the courage and wisdom of Cavour. 
We take leave of this work with a feeling that few critics 
have the right to meet Mr. Stillman on a ground every inch of 
which he knows so well, and yet, at the same time, with a 
doubt whether Signor Crispi is the great Italian hero he 
appears in these pages. 





FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH COURT.* 


THIS is an interesting and very readable book, which would 
have been even better reading if the author could have laid 
aside her polemical tone. Mrs. Richardson has made studies 
of the characters of a dozen great ladies who shone at 
different periods of English history by their beauty, their 
charm, their talent, and their wit. And,in the case of one or 
two of them whose good name has been questioned, her read- 
ing and her instinct have brought her to the conclusion that 
the slur was undeserved. oni soit qui mal y pense isa motto 
sufficiently dear to the majority of English men and women 
to make the kinder view of characters of history readily 





acceptable. But Mrs. Richardson makes a mistake when she 
mixes up the biographer’s task with that of the advocate of 
female emancipation. Whether they were innocent or cor- 
rupt, women like the Duchess of Richmond, of Charles II.’s 
Court, and Lucy Lady Carlisle, who warned the Five 
Members of the plot to arrest them by violence, are not to 
be acquitted or excused upon the ground that in their day 
“woman's sphere was more restricted, her activities more 
constrained,” than they are in our own day, and that, there- 
fore, it is small wonder if they “succumbed so often and so 
unblushingly to the temptation of treading their way to 
personal distinction and social fame by the ladder of men’s 
passions.” The fact is that if there is any one general moral 
to be drawn from the study of the careers of great ladies of 
all times, it is one that makes for the truth that character is 
really independent of social movements and organised con- 
ditions. It is because the great lady is born freer of artificial 
and conventional restrictions than her bourgeoise sister that 
she is generally so much more interesting to read about. The 
world of men and affairs has always been open to such 
women; how they have borne themselves in it has been 
purely a question of personal character,—a truth that 
could not be more signally exemplified than by the striking 
variety of ways in which the heroines of these twelve papers 
did actually bear themselves. 

In Bess of Hardwick, the subject of the first paper, we get 
the character of the imperious shrew, the governing woman, 
magnificent, harsh, masterly, and successful. The story « 
her four marriages, beginning with the dying man Barlow, 
whom she found staying, like herself, as a guest at Lay 
Zouch’s and volunteered to nurse—with the result that he 
married her, and in the course of a very few months left her a 
rich widow under fifteen, and, advancing on a rising scale of 
wealth and distinction, until at last she became Countess of 
Shrewsbury—makes of itself a record of triumphant achieve- 
ment. But even more wonderful than her talent for getting 
eligible husbands was her power of endearing herself to them. 
With Sir William Cavendish she lived on affectionate terms 
till he died. Sir William St. Lo, who robbed his own children 
of their lawful inheritance in order to enrich her children by 
Sir William Cavendish, addressed her in conjugal corre- 
spondence as “My own more dearer to me than I am to my- 
self”; and Lord Shrewsbury, in the early days of his union 
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with her, wrote that “of all earthly joy that had happened 
unto him, he thanked God chiefest for her,”—“ for with you I 
have all joy and contentation of mind, and without you 
death is more pleasant to me than life if I thought I should 
But the domestic life of Lord and Lady 
Shrewsbury was more than commonly strained by the gaoler- 
ship of Mary Queen of Scots, which Elizabeth put upon them. 
Their Royal mistress dealt niggardly with them, and they 
euffered financially, and Lady Shrewsbury was not the woman 


be long from you.” 


to bear mulcting with resignation. She intrigued with the 
friends of Queen Mary, and screened herself to Queen 
Elizabeth by pretending that the disloyalty was on her 
husband's side, and that she as his wife was not less wronged 
than Elizabeth as his Queen. It was of Bess of Hardwick 
that it was said after her death, by way of consolation to 
Lord Shrewsbury, “There is but one shrew in the world, and 
every man hath her.” 


Between Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury and Elizabeth 
the Queen there is a sufficient likeness of character to sug- 
gest that this was the type proper to the time. But the 
Elizabethan period gives us also Lady Mary Sidney, the 
mother of Sir Philip Sidney and Mary Countess of Pembroke, 
a woman who embodies the ideal of the great lady who is 
also the pious, loving, modest and womanly, wife, mother, 
and friend. When she was at Court, the courtiers of both 
sexes gave her the name of “ Mother.” Her son Philip wrote 
of her: “For myne owne Parte, I have had onely Lighte 
from her,” and a delightful letter, addressed by her to him 
when he was a twelve-year-old boy, is one of the best of many 
good extracts given in this book. Other letters written by 
Lady Mary to Edmund Molyneux, her husband’s secretary 
and representative at Court, throw an amusing light on the 
manners of the time. Sir Henry Sidney, at the time Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland and Lord-President of Wales, was to pay 
an Official visit to the Queen at Hampton Conrt, accompanied 
by his wife, and for sole accommodation one “ very little” 
bedchamber was allotted to them. Lady Mary was ill. She 
had never recovered her health since an attack of smallpox 
caught while nursing the Queen in the same malady; and 
she thought that considering her sickness, and the “ multitude 
of Trish and Welsh people that follow” Sir Henry and want 
audience in his room, one chamber was not enough. Accord- 
ingly she writes to beg that interest may be made to get 
some kind of office for her husband to do business in:— 

“ My lodging, you see, being very little and myself continually 
sick, and not able to be much out of my bed. For the night 
time, one roof, with God’s grace, shall serve us; for the daytime, 


the Queen will look to have my chamber always in readiness for | 


her Majesty’s coming thither; and though my Lord himself can 


be no impediment thereto by his own presence, yet his Lordship, | 
trusting to no place else to be provided for him, will be, as I said | 


before, troubled for want of a convenient place, for the dispatch 
of such people as shall have occasion to come to him. ‘Therefore, 
I pray you, in my Lord’s own name, move my Lord of Sussex for 
a room for that purpose, and I will have it hanged and lined for 
him with stuif from hence.” 


Whether they were granted a second room or not, Mrs. 
Richardson does not definitely tell us, but Lady Mary’s 
second letter on the matter ends: ‘“ But when the 
worst is known old Lord Harry and his old Moll 
will do as well as they can in parting like good 
friends the small portion allotted our long service at 
Court.” Sir Fulke Greville praised the ‘ingenious sensible- 
ness” of Lady Mary’s mind, and wrote prettily about the 
effects of her illness upon her beauty :—“ She was a woman 
by descent of great nobility, so was she by nature of a large 
ingenuous spirit. Whence, as it were even racked with native 
strengths, she chose rather to hide herself from the curious 
eyes of a delicate time than come upon the stage of the world 
with any manner of disparagement, the mischance of sickness 
having cast such a kind of veil over her excellent beauty as 
the modesty of that sex doth many times upon their native 
and heroical spirits.” Less of picturesque detail and circum- 
stance belongs to the paper on the younger Mary Sidney, who 
became Countess of Pembroke. All the pretty, beautiful, and 
“conceited” things the poets said of her are quoted, and an 
intelligible account is given of her life of learned and stately 
retirement. But why does Mrs. Richardson use such a rugged 
version of the immortal epitaph? Is it possible that— 


“Death ! ere thou kill’st such another,” 





7 i 
is to supersede, as the authentic reading, the much betty 
line— 

“ Death, ere thou hast slain another” ? 


Lady Anne Clifford, the pupil of the poet Daniel, is a type of 
another kind of great lady, also of unspotted virtue, gh, 
commanded respect and friendship, but failed to make hey. 
self beloved in matrimony. Twice married, first to the Earl 
Dorset, and secondly to Philip Earl of Pembroke, she Was 
not happy with either husband. Mrs. Richardson characte, 
ises her rather happily as “a saintly egoist; taking pride ig 
the punctilious fulfilment of the tasks of a self-appointe 
destiny, and seeking not only to control, for their adyap. 
tage, the lives of others, but to memorialise the fag, 
that she was, in a sense, the fairy godmother of thei: 
lives.” The individuality she was a little over-jealow 
of, was an interesting one. Her tastes were refined, whole 
some, and useful. She restored her family seats, and con. 
sidered, in the doing of it, the advantage that it “sets the 
poor to work, thus curing idleness, as well as supplying 
their indigency.” Ascetic and self-denying in her own dreg; 
and diet, she provided liberally, and even magnificently, for 
her household. She built monuments to her parents and to 
the poets she loved; had a special fancy for making herself 
“‘memorable to her friends” by the expressiveness of her 
gifts ; and, above all, did “ more and more fall in love with the 
contentments and innocent pleasures of a country life, which 
humour of mind I do wish with all my heart, if it be the will 
of Almighty God, may be conferred on my posterity that are 
to succeed me in these places, for a wise body ought to make 
their own home the place of self-fruition and the comfort: 
ablest part of their life.” When asked to go to Conrt after 
the Restoration, her reply was: “If I should go to those 
places, now so full of gallantry and glory, I ought to be 
used as they do ill-sighted or unruly Horses, lest I should 
see and censure what I cannot competently judge of, be 
offended myself, or give offence to others.” * 
Other women who come into the book are Penelope 
Lady Rich— Sir Philip Sidney’s “Stella” —in telling 
whose story Mrs. Richardson gives prominence to the 
i early attachment for Charles Blount (afterwards Earl 
of Devonshire) which was probably the ground of Stella's 
coldness to Astrophel, as it was certainly the canse 
fof Lady Rich’s unfaithfulness to her husband; Anne 
| Countess of Sunderland, who corresponded with John Evelyn 
about religion and with Henry Sidney on politics and gal. 
| lantry, and entertained her friends by summoning to her 
| house after dinner “artists” of the class now relegated to 
“Barnum and Buailey,”—fire-eaters who devoured brimstone 
| and hot coals and melted beer-glasses ; and Frances Stewart, 











i the beautifal, childish, audacious kinswoman of Charles the 
| Second, for whose sake he almost divorced Katharine of 
Braganza, and whom he loved with sufficient disinterestedness 
to visit her after her marriage to the Duke of Richmond, 
when she was ill in bed with smallpox. Frances Stewart was 
the model from whom the “ Britannia” of the Restoration 
coinage was designed, and her image, with modifications, still 
lives on our modern coppers. 

Of Lucy Countess of Carlisle, it was said that though “ she 
more willingly allowes of the conversation of Men than of 
Women, yet when she is amongst those of her own sex, her 
discourse is of Fashions and Dressings, which she hath ever so 
perfect upon herself, as she likewise teaches it, by seeing ber.” 
Mrs. Richardson draws with lively temper the pointed 
contrast between this brilliant and versatile woman, who 
was in turn the Egeria of George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, of Strafford, and of Pym—and her sister, 
the Countess of Leicester, “ essentially a homely woman 
Shebeeeys to whom only the personal and domestic appealed.” 
Tn painting the portrait of Sarah Duchess of Marlborongb, 
the part of the Queen is taken with more sympathy than we 
should have expected. The author is of opinion that in 
judging of her relations with the dominating Sarah, people 
do not, as a rule, take sufficiently into account the “ religious- 
ness of Anne and the utter godlessness of the Duchess of 
Marlborough.” 

A particularly interesting chapter, rich in quotations from 
Pope, Swift, Gay, and Horace Walpole, is devoted to Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. bedchamber womar 





to Caroline of Anspach, a favourite of George II. The por- 
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sit of Isabella Marchioness of Hertford is sparkling and 
svacions; and the story of Lady Sarah Lennox—her early 
ne nee 4s the sweetheart of George IIL, the disaster that 
si up her life as Lady Sarah Bunbury, and her recovery of 
character as the wife of Colonel Napier and the mother of the 
three Generals Napier—is told with sympathy and respect. 
Mrs. Richardson mentions that in many cases she has had 
access to papers as yet unpublished, and we gather that a 
memoir of Lady Sarah with interesting letters is likely soon 
0: fr. 

a oo this is, as we said in the beginning, a pleasant 
and profitable book. We hope, however, that if Mrs. 
Richardson writes more studies of great ladies, she will 
avoid phrases like ‘“‘a vivid mentality” when describing 
their intellectual attribntes. Neither should she say of men 
that they are all “great babies.” Expressions of this sort 
are blots upon a style which has its own merit of considerable 


priskness and vivacity. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S ADDRESSES.* 

Lorp RosEBERY’S addresses are very amiable specimens of 
the oratorical art. They realise as little as they pretend. 
The opinions which they express, whether of politics or of 
literature, are superficial and inconclusive. Lord Rosebery 
says notbing that is new of Burke, Burns, and Stevenson, 
and says it passably well. We have heard many times before 
of “the sedulous ape,” and we are all familiar with Burns’s 
{lashing eye, but there is no reason why these commonplaces 
should not be repeated in an after-dinner speech. Our doubt 
is whether they are worth being excavated from the columns 
of a daily paper. For the most of speeches are transitory 
alike in form and substance, and even though a book be not 
destined to last, it has at the outset some show of per- 
manence. 

Yet if Lord Rosebery’s speeches deserved the honour of 
type and paper, they might have been modestly adapted to 
the new enterprise. References to the noble chairman are 
out of place in a printed book, and the fact that some years 
since Lord Rosebery proposed the health of Lord This and 
Lord That is quite immaterial. A little care might have 
removed such stumbling-blocks as these, but only a complete 
transformation could convert a set of spoken addresses into 
literature. A man does not speak as he writes; a loose style 
and a flowing gesture are sufficient to impress a present 
audience, but he who would make appeal to a critical reader 
relies upon higher qualities of phrase and thought than those 
which a flashing eye and a quick impression may palliate. 
In other words, a speech should be written before it be 
printed, unless the orator would produce a feeble, erroneous 
effect. 

“Now Lord Rosebery is said by his editor to belong to the 
very small and select verbatim class.” That is to say, every 
word that he says is reproduced by the shorthand writer with 
mechanical fidelity. Thus the periods which were once 
designed to attack the ear take another and more difficult 
passage to the brain, and perforce lose their effect. When 
a man stands upon a platform he relies upon his person- 
ality as well as upon the sense of his oration; he stirs 
a set of nerves which are never excited by the reading 
of a book. A pleasant voice; a graceful movement, may 
impart dignity to the commonplace, but it is evident that 
the commonplace is no longer dignified when the movement 
is still and the voice silent. Oratory, indeed, is, from one 
point of view, a branch of histrionics, and as the actor writes 
his name fh snow, so the dead orator speedily melts from the 
memory of those that hear him. And it is a strange paradox 
that the bitterest enemy of eloquence is the stenographer, who 
most faithfully perpetuates it. For shorthand is no critic of 
style, and it reproduces vain repetitions with the same care 
which it bestows upon satire and epigram. Now the worst is, 
that as a man talks he ties up his phrases, so to say, with 
large pieces of packing-thread, Which keep the parcels loosely 
together, and confuse their shape and import. But the pack- 
ing-thread must be tightened before the speech becomes litera- 
tare. To change the image, the orator gains time to think, not 
by flashes of silence, but by the use of iterated and superfluous 
statements. And the vigilant reporter writes them all down 
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* Appreciations and Addresses delivercd by Lord Rosebery. London: John 
Lane. [5s,] 





in an inextricable jumble, until it is almost impossible for the 
“verbatim man” to win the reputation of true eloquénce. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that we hear much concerning 
the decay of oratory. Yet it may be tbat our orators are not 
less accomplished than their ancestors; only we know more 
about them. Before the habit of shorthand it was never 
remembered accurately what the speaker said. Time was 
when a published speech was a pamphlet, which had been 
rewritten and revised by the orator before it could be read. 
In fact, the actual delivery was not always a necessity of 
eloquence. Neither Demosthenes’s Meidias nor some of 
Cicero’s orations lost their influence because they were not 
spoken, and since the ancient orators depended upon their own 
memory and skill for the editing of their speeches, we may 
be sure that they shaped them afresh for the eye of the 
reader. So it is that the masterpieces of Demosthenes and 
Cicero have a literary quality apart from their legendary 
eloquence. We feel that they were once delivered, yet in 
another form; we feel also that they have been designed 
with infinite art to give the reader (who may not hear them) 
a clear sense of their splendour. As we con them with our 
eye we realise the effect which they once produced upon 
another's ear. But the stenographer has destroyed this 
subtle appreciation, and has made men equal in all save in the 
space allotted to them. 

Again, how shall we estimate the benefit which such a 
writer as Dr. Johnson conferred upon the speeches which he 
reported? "Under his hand the halting statements of second- 
rate orators were changed into balaneed, antithetical prose; 
nor is it any wonder that he deemed even Burke under a debt 
of gratitude to his pomp of style. And Burke himself 
exemplifies better than most the divorce between literature 
and eloquence. For Burke wasa man of letters aiming at 
vratory,—and the speeches which we still admire fell upon 
deaf, inappreciative ears. The phrases were magnificent, the 
cadence was perfectly harmonised for the study, but Burke’s 
efforts were rather spoken pamphlets than noble speeches. 
He lacked the trick of presentation, the gift of histrionics, 
the vibrating voice which might have moved his audience, so 
that he lulled those who heard him toslumber, and shook with 
passion those who contemplated his parple patches of print. 
Once upon a time he delivered a speech upon India, which, 
says Lord Rosebery, was “so wearisome and so ineffective 
that Dundas, who was the Minister to answer it, turned round 
to Pitt, and they both agreed that it was not worth answering. 
When it came to be printed, it was that famous speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, which Pitt and Dundas both read 
with a stupor of admiration, and wondered as to how they 
could have mistaken it when it was delivered.” And this 
perversity is typical of Burke’s talent. In him the man of 
letters was stronger than the orator, and he could only live 
with security upon paper. 

But Burke’s experience is rare enough. The most of 
orators have no worse enemy than the patient clerk who 
thinks to give them immortality. Bright and Gladstone are 
already unreadable ; and even Lord Beaconsfield, though he 
did sow his discourses with epigram, proves how fluffy a man 
of genius may be. Hansard, indeed, is the grave of many a 
reputation. For where the voice and the gesture are gone, 
the unrevised English appears bald indeed. And so the 
failure of Lord Rosebery’s little book is explained. The 
addresses were spoken for the moment, and collected in a 
book they seem as lifeless as dried butterflies. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Mr. Norris in his new novel, Giles Ingilby, introduces his 
readers to the usual polished circle in which his characters 
live and move. This time, it is true, his hero is for a short 
time a G@ity clerk—but such a clerk—a real fairy prince in 
disguise, for it takes Mr. Norris but a few chapters to turn 
his hero into a poet and man of letters, whose future income 








* (1.) Gilés Ingilby. By W. E. Notris. London : Methuen and Co. [68.] 
(2.) The Mavic of the Desert. By W. Smith*Williams. London : Blackwbod and 
Sons. [65.J++-(3.) The Strange Story of Hester Wynne. By G. Colmore. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.]——(4.) The Perils of Josephine. By Lord 
Einest Yamilton. London: T. Fishe? Unwin. [6s.])——(5.) That Fortune. By 
Charles Dudiey Warner. London: Harper and Brothers. [6s.]—4=(6.) A Rational 
Marriage. By Florence Marryat. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.]—- 
(7.) The Temptation of Edith Watson. BY Sydney Hall. Paisley : Alexander 


Gardner. [3. 6d.) (8.) Mrs. dim Barker. By V. Fetherstonhaugh. London: 
Chapman aud Hall. [68.J 
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is prophesied by a competent editor to be about to exceed 
£6,000 a year. Really this is very unfair of Mr. Norris. If 
he holds out such golden hopes we shall soon have all the 
clerks in Mincing Lane crying with Sir Andrew Aguecheek : 
“Oh, had I but followed the Arts!” But Mr. Norris probably 
thinks as he writes, en grand seigneur. No one in his books is 
seriously affected by poverty, or indeed very deeply hurt by 
the many misfortunes which the author heaps on his char- 
acters’ heads. They remain through everything easy, smiling, 
courteous, and polished (the repetition of the word must be 
forgiven as it is the essential adjective in a description of 
Mr. Norris’s work). Indeed, to read one of his novels is like 
watching a kinematograph. The picture moves, it interests, 
but it is not “life.” Inthe book just published Mr. Norris 
gives us one of his charming portraits of the elderly 
cultivated man-about-town. In this instance the man, whose 
name is Reynell, is the editor of a well-known weekly paper, 
and it is he who is the literary godfather to Giles Ingilby, the 
hero. Unknown to both of them, Giles is really Reynell’s son, 
and sundry complications arise before it is discovered that 
the original low-born wife, who, of course, was not dead at the 
time of Reynell’s second marriage, had really married Reync!l 
bigamously in the first instance. So Giles’s legitimacy is 
ascertained, he marries the heroine, and we leave them all 
very happy and comfortable, and, Reynell having made a 
capital thing out of his newspaner, very well off even before 
the advent of that expected £6,000 a year. In these days of 
realism and Tendenz-Romanz it is, after all, refreshing to read 
a book which skims pleasantly over the surface of things, and 
which is, above all, both readable and amusing. Very few 
authors now condescend to amuse their readers. They find it 
a great deal easier to harrow them. Mr. Norris frankly 
writes to divert us. It is his benevolent mission to be 
“taking tired people to the Islands of the Blest.” His 
sparkling comedy never degenerates into farce, and if it 
never touches our hearts,—who wants to have his feelings 
tortured in the quiet half-hour after dinner ? Let us rather 
be thankful that there is one novelist Jeft who will show us 
the world peopled by persons both well dressed and well bred, 
most of whom possess a very comfortable balance at their 
bankers. 


The charm and readability of The Mage of the Desert make 
the critic more intolerant of its faults than he would be were 
it a stupid book. Where the author fails is chiefly in the 
construction of Lis novel, which is rather a series of scenes 
than a weil-knit and well-balanced whole. The plot, for 
instance, does not develop,—it proceeds. There is very little 
connection between the first half of the book and the second, 
and the reader has to break off all his interest in the first 
personages and make acquaintance with a whole new set 
linked only to the former dramatis persone by the two heroes, 
—the jeune premier proper, Captain Travers, and the friend 
who tells the story, Charlie Rowley. Indeed, Charlie is more 
interesting and more often on the scene than Travers, and 
may possibly be meant for the hero himself. The first half 
of the book is a society novel of England, and afterwards of 
South-West Australia, whither most of the personages of 
Part I. are shifted by the appointment of the heroine's 
brother, Lord Penrith, as Governor, and his taking the 
heroine to keep house for him, and Travers and Rowley as 
respectively aide-de-camp and guest. The second half is purely 
a novel of adventure, and deals with the Republic of Andina, 
which appears, from the frequency with which revolutions 
break out, to be situated somewhere in South America. How- 
ever, the affairs of the little Republic are treated by the 
author very seriously, though the reader half expects the 
Ministers to exclaim with the famous South American 
President who bad not been shot at for a month: “The 
want of interest in public affairs shown in this country is quite 
deplorable.” Althongh the society part of the book is very 
well done, perhaps the adventurous half is the more amusing, 
though the portrait of the haughty half-Spanish damsel, 
Donna Inez, is rather conventional and commonplace. 
But the fights, the escapes, and the adventures of every sort 
during the revolution are what a schoolboy would call “ rip- 
ping.” The naval action is particularly thrilling, and the 
way the fate of the great battleships, ‘Conquestador’ and 
‘Hernando,’ is described is quite Elizabethan in language. 
“ We drove the ‘Hernando’ ashore on the Ferrol Islands, and 








ae J 
we sunk the ‘Conquestador’ in twenty fathoms off Rosa,” we 
The joint heroes are, of course, in the thick of every adventun, who 
having volunteered on what may be called the “ Legitimat him 
side of the affray. The whole book is extremely good treading, mill 
The social half is very clever and entertaining, and the adye, Eve 
turous half is not only exciting, but is given the air of prob, dese 
bility which is so essential to the entertainment of the readg, and 
If adventures are too grossly improbable, they become tire, 
some at once,—for in order to be thrilled, one must first of al A 
believe. Mat 

Joa 
It is a carious coincidence that The Strange Story of Hester wor 
Wynne and The Perils of Josephine should be published x her 
the same time, for though differing in treatment, the motif of ecce 
the two stories is almost identicai. In both books the his 
heroine, who in each case teils the story, is urged to a dix Pat 
tasteful marriage for the sake of her possessions, and the tre! 
unscrupulons guardians and relatives of both young ladies mai 
attempt murder as an alternative te resisted marriage, its | 
Apart from the initial motive of the stories, the books are, of cou 
course, quite unlike, Hester Wynne’s adventures being hus 
grouped round jewels and money, while Josephine is the cou 
rightful heir to a delightfal old house and place, in defence tiol 
of which strong measures were certainly tempting. The wit 
prologue to Hester Wynne is extremely powerful, though it bet 
is a terrible beginning to a story to be introduced to the WES 
deathbed of a drunkard, and to see his wife forcing her cbild and 
to listen to his father’s ravings, as an object-lesson on the one 
horrors of drink. The story proper is not so well done, and fro 
the author somehow fails to convince us of the mysterions mo) 
horror always inspired py the presence of the villain, Jesse , 7 
Pimpernel. The perils and adventures undergone by the Edi 
heroine are all freshly and vividly described, but the author's suc 
attempt to give a sort of ‘ Uncle Silas” flavour of fai! 
creepiness to the whole book is not a very great success, and 
It is decidedly an ingenious device to force a much-desired red 
marriage between the heroine and the son of the drunkard A 
of the prologne, by making their escape from a perilons De 
situation depend upon their declaring themselves man and ah 
wife before witnesses in Scotland. After this, in spite of we 
his scruples on the score of heredity, Joun Brabrook feels that col 
furtker hesitation would be impossible, and the book ends fio 
happily. So, indeed, does The Perils of Josephine, and this the 
story is perhaps a more complete success than the other, both ae 
because the motive of the intended crime is more powerfal, the 
and also because there is no attempt at a mysterious The 
atmosphere. A quaint flavonr is imparted to the book by the 
putting the date of the story back into the late “fifties,” the 
though perhaps the only things which stamp the period as 
are the coi{fures of the iadies and the absence of bicycles. sto 
Owing to the magnificent opportunities afforded by the scene arn 
being laid in Selworth, a splendid old house and the real has 
object in dispute, Tosephine’s perils are intensified by sliding Fe 
paneis, hidden staircases, and such-like delightfal accessories met 
to romance. A certain magnificent tree in the park, which gift 
as chitdren tre heroine and her cousins christened “ Inver- 
snaid,” plays a great part in Josephine’s adventures, and 
the author makes the reader long to go and play too in 
the gigantic pollard-beech which he describes so minutely. 
As to the propriety of the heroine’s behaviour in arranging I 
all her matrimonial affairs with a perfect stranger whom she ee 
meets three times a week “by chance” in the tree, it is at por 
least questionable. The book is, as a whole, very readable to Bio 
people who iike what may be called the schoo! of domestic is ] 
adventure. too 
Aithough complete in itself, That Fortune is the third of & 4 
sort of trilogy in which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner shows = 
us how people live on the other side of the Atlantic. The book Mn 
is well constructed and well written, and yet for some reason of 
or other it is rather difficult to read. Philip Burnett, a young ae 
lawyer making his first essays in literature, is a fairly wel 
interesting hero, but the most striking thing in the book - 
is the sketch of Murad Ault, the financier, who finally wit 
accomplishes the ruin of the heroine’s father, the great age 
millionaire Mavick. The work of mastering the ups and to 
downs of the transactions in Wall Street is really too bard for suc 
the average novel-reader who wishes to while away an hour or fou 
80; most people, then, will be content not to follow the Sec 
financial part of the story too closely, though in its way it is very She 


curious and interesting. However, the conclusion of the 
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hole matter is the ruin of Mavick by Ault, who establishes 
her if in the magnificent New York house of the former 
ae The young English Lord, who was engaged to 
Evelyn Mavick, unfortanately for the hononr of our country, 
deserts her at once on hearing of her father’s ruin, and she 
and Philip are made happy by being allowed to marry. 

A readable but commonplace little book is Florence 
Marryat’s last story, A Rational Marriage. The heroine, 
Joan Trevor, is an independent young lady, who insists on 
working for her living because she is so bored by living with 
her grandfather, aunt, and cousin. The grandfather is an 
eccentric and wealthy old gentleman, who promises to leave 
his granddaughters £7,000 a year each if they never marry. 
Partly from fear of losing her legacy, partly to show her ex. 
treme independence, Joan contracts what she calls a “rational 
marriage with a young Trish journalist, Larry O'Donnell. In 
its effects this appears to have exactly the same results ag 2 
commonplace secret marriage, for in a secret marriage 
husband and wife cannot live in the same house. Joan, of 
course, gets herself into many most disagreeable false posi- 
tions, especially when she goes to the seaside for a few days 
with her husband. The usual misunderstandings and quarrels 
between the married pair are the result of the concealed 
wedding, but at the end the grandfather is told, and relents, 
and all goes well. It does not, however, seem to occur to any 
one that it isa little shabby of Joan to hide the marriage 
from her grandfather in order that she may not forfeit bis 


money. 


‘ There is nothing very remarkable abont The Temptation of 


Elith Watson, though it is to the credit of the lady that she 
successfully resists it. The descriptions of Edinburgh are 
fairly interesting, but on the whole the book is colourless, 
and the author has not succeeded in giving it the great and 
redeeming quality of being readable. 

A pleasant little story of Canadian life called Mrs. Jim 
Darker possesses quite a fair proportion of this most necessary 
virtue, The picture of the apparently hard-hearted heroine is 
well drawn, aud Jim Barker himself, though perhaps a rather 
conventional type of rough diamond, is a really loveable 
figure. The part of the story which passes in England, 
though more commonplace than the pictures of ranch life, 
is not without brightness and charm. But the scenes on 
the Riviera are too unpleasant for so bright a little picture. 
The love-making of the odious Forbes Grantleigh is a blot on 
the book, and we do not believe Mrs. Jim would have been on 
the point of running away with such an odious person,—even 
as is represented, half against her will. There is a short 
story bound up in the same volume, which also gives an 
amusing and vivid account of ranch life in Canada. The 
heroine of this slight sketch is also very attractive, and “ V. 
Fetherstonhaugh,” whose name we do not remember having 
met before, may be congratulated on possessing a decided 
gift for interesting and lifelike character-drawing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LIX. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)-—Perhaps the most im- 
portant article in the new volume of the Dictionary of National 
Piography is that on Sir Robert Walpole, by Mr. T. S. Leadham. It 
is long—covering about twenty-seven pages—and perhaps rather 
too minute. Mr. Leadham brings into great prominence Walpole’s 
genius for finance,—for instance, in the matter of the South Sea 
Dubble, his strong opposition to the Government scheme for 
making over their irredeemable annuities to the Company; then 
his prescience in buying South Sea stock and selling at the top 
of the market, whereby he made the nucleus of his fortune; 
lastly, the ability and judgment he showed when called upon to 
make a scheme for the restoration of public credit. Mr, Leadham, 
we gather, regards Walpole as the earliest opportunist. “ Politics 
with him lay not in the application of theories, but in providing 
against the present necessity which presses, always with an eye 
to the paramount interest, the maintenance of the Protestant 
succession.” He also points out that Walpole not only laid the 
foundations of Free-trade, but of modern Colonial policy. The 
Scotch hero, William Wallace, gets ample justice done him by 
Sheriff Mackay, who gives no credence to the brigand theory. 
“He was a general who knew how to discipline men and to rouse 
their enthusiasm ; a statesman who, if we way trust to indica 


tions, few but pregnant, had more time been granted and better 
support given him by the nobles, might have restored a nation 
and created a State,” This theory is well supported in the 
biography. As to Wallace’s generalship, we quote the following 
remarkable passage :—“ The conversion of an undisciplined multi- 
tude into a regular army as described by Fordun bears witness 
at once to the small beginnings and the military talent of 
Wallace. He took four men as a unit,and appointed the fifth 
their officer; the tenth man was oflicer to every nine, the twentieth 
to every nineteen, and so on to every thousand; and he enforced 
absolute obedience to those officers by the penalty of death.” 
Among the many “ Wards” we find a romantic but too brief 
history of “Thomas Ward, Baron Ward of the Austrian Empire, 
groom and Court favourite.” This extraordinary man entered 
the stable of the Prince of Lichtenstein in 1823. By him he 
was recommended to Charles Louis of Bourbon, who became 
Duke of Parma. Ward rose from the post of confidential servant 
to that of chief Minister. By his suggestion the Duke sought 
relief from his pecuniary difficulties from Austria in return for 
political subservience. He represented the duchy at Vienna 
as Minister plenipotentiary, and Francis Joseph conferred on 
him the title of Baron. At one time Ward came on a diplomatic 
visit to England, and Lord Palmerston declared him “ one of the 
most remarkable men of the age.” When in 1854 Charles III, 
Duke of Parma, was assassinated, Ward was dismissed his offices 
owing to a suspicion that he had designs on the sovereignty of 
the duchy. Ho passed the rest of his life in retirement— 
farming—near Vienna. He was a man of no education, but a 
fair linguist. We find two Warburtons whose Lives are worth 
reading, one the Bishop of Gloucester and man of letters who 
was so intimately connected with Pope, and of whom Johnson 
said, “ He was the last man who had written with a mind full of 
reading and reflection.”” He is described on his tombstone as a 
man who always supported “what he firmly believed, the 
Christian faith.” As was pointed out at the time, the orthodoxy 
attributed to him in this statement depends on a comma. The 
other Warburton was born in 1810, and wrote “The Crescent 
and the Cross.” Just before his death he published “ Darien,” 
and spent many hours in the Bodleian Library, studying the 
histories of the buceaneers, and getting information for a de- 
scription of a fire at sea which he wished to put into this 
romance. By a sad coincidence Warburton was the last man 
recognised on the deck of the ‘Amazon,’ which took fire and 
sunk on her way to the West Indies. The Life of Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the time of Ilenry VIIT.’s divorce 
case, claims some notice. He is painted as an intellectual but 
unstable Churchman, who protested for the Pope, acted for the 
King, and sent large sums of money to Erasmus. Walsingham, 
by the editor of the Dictionary, is an interesting sketch, and gains 
weight from Mr. Lee’s great knowledge of the period. 








Dinners and Diners. By Lieutenant-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 
(Grant Richards. 8s. 6d.) —Colonel Newnham: Davis has performed 
the difficult task of making amusing a book which is all about one 
subject,—eating. True, itis a subject which interests every one of 
us profoundly at least three times a day, but that only increases 
the author’s cleverness in finding something new to say about 
what is, after all, a very everyday affair. Not but what it would 
be anything but a joke to have to eat, not to speak of paying for, 
the little dinners described in this hook every night of one’s life. 
Of course, in the matter of payment it must be remembered that 
these dinners all take place at restaurants, and therefore rent, 
kitchen-fire, wages, and a thousand and one sinall eteeteras have 
to be reckoned in tho price of the single meal. Still, it is diflieult to 
rid oneself of the feeling that it is almost wrong to expend such 
vast sums in mere eating and drinking. But in most of the dinners 
described eating has been reduced to an art, and the salaries of 
the artists who preside in their underground studios must he 
adequately provided for. It is to be wished, however, that all 
who want to dine wisely and well would commit to memory the 
words of M. Joseph of the Savoy :—*I will give you soup, fish, 
roast,—nothing more. In England you taste your dinners, you 
do not eat them. An artist who is confident of his art only puts 
a small dinner before his clients. It is a bad workman who slurs 
over his failures hy giving many dishes.” As a concession to 
people who like sugar, four dishes may be allowed, but if the 
giver of a dinner could only be sure that the tastes of all the 
diners would coincide it is really a mistake to haye more than 
this. The very utmost allowed should be five courses,—a soup— 
a fish—a meat—a vegetable—and a “dolce.” And really it is 
far better to have the fish and the vegetable on a:ternate days, 
and so ensure the eating of the whole bill-of-fare. ‘She most 
curious reflection inspired by this amusing book is the change of 





manners in London. Who twenty years ago cared to know 
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where he could give a dinner at a restaurant? Now we accept 
an account of the restaurants of London as a guide-book almost 
necessary to him who would live like his fellows (his smart 
fellows, of course) in town. A distinguished Australian remarked 
the other day to the present writer, “Since I was in Engla.d 
seven years ago you have, without noticing it, rebuilt London.” 
And, indeed, we have rebuilt more than our houses. Manners 
have chan zed, and the love of pleasure and luxury has grown with 
the rapidity of Jack’s beanstalk. Only the future can revzal 
whether this is a good thing,—whether the revival of Merry 
England and the love of amusement, which is spreading as much 
in one class as in another, will tend to increased pwers of 
application in the time devoted to work ; or whether tle energy 
of the nation wa: not the gainer by our former habit >f taking 
our pleasures sadly and seldom. Meanwhile, if we wish to eat, 
drink, and be merry, Colonel Newnham-Davis is ready to tell us 
how to do it to the best advantage. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. By 
Samuel T. Dutton. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Dutton is a 
Superintendent of Schools in Massachusetts. Hence his illus- 
trations, so far as some aspects of his subject are concerned, are 
not always of a kind familiar to an English reader. Rut we can 
all appreciate the principle on which his argument i: founded, 
and his understanding of the radical distinction between educa- 
tion and instruction. On p. 21 he writes: “The showing made 
by pupils in a recitation determines their standing in the school, 
and, to a greater or less extent, establishes their claizns to con- 
sideration and respect by teachers and associates.” It is not 
every one who will recognise what is meant by “ recitation.” In 
the Code of our primary schools it means the repetition of 
passages in poetry or prose in which emphasis, expression, &c., 
are carefully studied. There is another meaning of the word 
which is not actually in use, the way in which a scholar acquits 
himself in a construing lesson, in history, geography, &c. Some- 
times our author, we cannot but think, pushes his theories some- 
what to extremes. “ Mathematics...... does furnish the power 
for deliberate thought and accurate statement...... Gossip, 
flattery, slander, deceit, all spring from a slovenly mind that has 
not been trained in the power of truthful statement.” We fear 
that these vices are more deeply seated than in slovenliness of 
mind. And we are not prepared to go with Mr. Dutton in his 
sweeping proposal that “nine-tenths of the so-called courses of 
study had better be destroyed, and a few large inspiring aims and 
points of direction put in their place”? But on underlying 
principles we find ourselves in general agreement with his views. 
“The Relation of the Church tothe School” is a particularly 
instructive chapter. 


Local Government and State Aid. By Sidney J. Chapman, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.) —Mr. Chapman examines with 
much care the various subventions which have been made out of 
Imperial Revenue to local finanee. He sees differences of demerit 
in them, but demerit in all. Loeal taxation might be remodelled, 
he thinks, so as to dispense with the aid. Probably it could if 
personalty were rated. That would be an aid to the land indeed. 
Mr. Chapman condemns the Agricultural Rating Bill with 
special emphasis, and would, doubtless, have condemned the 
Tithe Bill now before Parliament with still greater emphasis had 
it come within his purview. He does not, we see, deal with the 
argument that new rates have been put on land and tithe, notably 
the Highway-rate, which has been removed from the public 
generally to the land and tithe owner. To say that the Poor-rate 
has diminished is not to the point. Why should not the land and 
tithe-owner have the benefit of what has been brought about by 
national prosperity, wiser administration, and cheap food, this 
last having brought most serious loss to those whom the land 
supports? The book has much value, but does not go all round 
the subject. 


The American-Spanish War: a History by the War-Leaders. (Gay 
and Bird. 10s. 6d. net.)—General Woodford, who was Spanish 
Minister to the States, writes the introduction. The quarrel of 
Cuba against Spain is related by General Garcia, the story of the 
‘Maine’ by Lieutenant Hobson, the battle of Manila by Lieu- 
tenant Holman, and, generally, the various operations of the war 
by the leaders who conducted them. This is not the way in which 
actual history is written, but as materials for history nothing 


—_ 
Making of Hawaii, by William Tremont Blackman (Macmi, 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net), giving the story of Hawaii as regards by 
the past and the present. 


We have received the first number of a reissue of The y,, 
English Dictionary (The Oxford University Press, 35, 
These numbers are to be issued monthly. It is calculated ¢, 
half of the whole work will be completed by the end of the ea, 
tury, and that the other half (Vols. VI.-X.) will have appeared}, 
the close of the year 1909. Already one hundred and thirty, 
thousand two hundred and one words have been treated, and ti 
without concluding tbe letters “ G, H, I,” which are now be), 
issued simultaneously. The undertaking, which we have of, 
had occasion to notice during its progress, is so important andy, 
admirably carried out, that we give the widest publicity that, 
can to the new arrangements. The edition in monthly py 
which begins with July will cost between £:8 and £19 unbow; 
(discount being allowed). Buta purchaser who pays down 
net cash will have the whole work delivered, as to that which hy 
already appeared, at once, and as to the future, in volumes (hg, 
morocco) as they are completed. Any person who possesses why 
has already been published can obtain the remainder for £9 (; 
This offer holds good to the end of the current year. Wem 
also mention the appearance of the usual monthly part of ti 
Dictionary completing the letter “ H.” 


Physics, Experimental and Theoretical. By R. H. Jude, Ds, 
and partly from the French of H. Gossin. (Chapman and Hal, 
12s. 6d. net.)—This first volume treats of meshanics, hydrostatis, 
pneumatics, heat,and acoustics. Dr. Jude explains the use whic) 
he has made of Professor Gossin’s work, which is a popular tert. 
book in French colleges. The book is, of course, of a technic 
kind, and cannot be estimated in these columns.——We must ly 
content, also, with recording the appearance of A Tezt-book of 
Plant Diseases, by George Massee, F.L.S. (Duckworth and (y, 
5s.), and mentioning a few of the more familiar plant ailments 
which it describes. Among these are grape-mildew, the potaty 
disease, apple-tree canker, all of them, as indeed is true of th: 
whole class of these diseases, caused by fungi of one kind « 
another. It is satisfactory to be told by Dr. Massee, who is 
engaged at Kew, that “if preventive measures were intelli 
gently, rigorously, and persistently carried out, based on know. 
ledge corroborated by repeated experiments, it might safely b: 
predicted that the frequent wholesale destruction experienced & 
the present time would not be repeated.” 


Cricket Records: with a Commentary. By A. C. Coxhead, 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—*“ Records,” it must be understood, 
is used in the technical sense of the best, or, it may be, the 
worst, example of its kind. It would be a “ record” for an eleven 
to make 1,000 runs in one innings; the “record,” at present, is 
920, the number which the Orleans Club made against Rickling 
Green in August, 1892. Mr. A. C. Maclaren held the record for 
a single innings, having scored 424 for Lancashire v. Somerset 
shire in 1895, till it was superseded by the five or six hundrel 
which made a schoolboy famous a few days ago,—we hope not 
to his permanent harm. In this volume we have all kinds of 
facts of this kind. Of the very bad examples, we have a total 
of 6 for the “ B.’s” v. England in 1806, and 12 for Eton in Eton 
v. M.C.C. The lowest individual score for two innings is 0,4 
“score,” our author says, ‘frequently repeated.” In Yorkshire 
v. Middlesex in 1891, eight wickets fell for 0. In minor matches 
all the wickets have often gone for the same total. In a match 
at Cambridge in 1843 wides, &c., came to 183. Last year 
Yorkshire playing Derbyshire scored 554 for the first wicket, 
J. T. Brown and Tunnicliffe being the batsmen. Enough has 
been said to show the subject of the book. 


A Bunch of Cherries. By L. T. Meade. (E. Nister.)—This 
story of school life suggests the guess that Mrs. Meade has 
founda juvenile production stowed away in a drawer, and has 
given it to the world. It certainly is not up to the mark of the 
work by which she has made her reputation. The illustrations 
are fairly good, but they do not seem quite to fit the story as far 
as the ages of the characters are concerned. Possibly the dis- 
crepancy may be accounted for by the fact that the volume was 
“ made in Germany.” 


Company Frauds Abolition. By Richard Russell. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—We wish Mr. Russell success, but we doubt 
whether he has taken the best means to attain it. His book is 
scarcely businesslike. He gives the scheme of a law which he 
would have enacted. But what is so repulsive to the general 
reader asa Bill? If he had put the points on which he insisté 





could be more valuable——With this may be mentioned The 





briefly there would have been more chance of attention. After 
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Se the absolutely fraudulent schemes, the real 
“2 to the public is over-capitalisation made possible by 
pat « vaination of profits and assets. How is this to be 
arene es A prospectus sent a few weeks ago to the writer of 
a a contained a valuation of two small properties in a 
provitcial town which worked out at about £300,000 the acre. 





Two Commissions: @ Brief Memorial of Digby Henry Dent. By 
his Sister-in-Law. (Marshall Brothers.)—D. H. Dent was an 
officer of Marines, who was appointed to a post in the Straits 
Settlement Prison. There he met with his death, being struck 
down in a mutiny of the prisoners, caused, it is suggested, by an 
act ot severity of which he did not approve. This little volume 


tells the story of a spiritual change wrought in him, and of his 


after life. 





Minor Versr.—In Black and Red. By E, Sharwood Smith. 
(Ww Andrews and Co. 1s. net.)—These are distinctly clever 
though the Cambridge allusions will not be intelligible to 


verses, 
“To Chanticlere,” “ Eheu Fugaces !” where we have 


all readers. 
1e sbanza— : 
cashes “ How fast the years have flown since first 
In Vinter’s shop I donned the gown, 
And (triitful sefd of woes accursed) 
Said *‘ Put it down’ ”"— 


the “ Fives Song,” and “A Song of Cricket” are good. But, 
perhaps, the best is “ Now and Then,” a complaint of how the 
athletes of to-day must have their laurels gilded. It was not 
always So :-— 
“ Aye, but what for trophy? Pindar sang his praises, 
‘Strack the quivering chords to tell of Andro’s fuissant son, 
Praised the limbs’ achiefement, sang in deathless phrases. 
Ion will, atid steeled resolve, and glory won. 
Poets praise what profit? Vain reward and slender! 
Doubly dowered he lives amid the sons of fame divine; 
Hand of Pheidias wrought him—poised, a living splendotr, 
Limbs astrain, and lips apart, he waits the starter’s sign.” 
— Mr. Marcus S. E. Rickards is an indefatigable writer of 
verse. This volume of Music from the Maze (Chiswick Press, 
4s. 6d. net) is, if we mistake not, the tenth volume that he has 
published. There is always something good in his work, for he 
isa reasonable thinker and he loves Nature. If he could only 
have put all his “beauties’’ into one volume, he might have 
made an impression. .But he is too facile and fluent, too im- 
patient of the lime labor, far less exacting from himself than he 
should be. We cannot find a stanza that has not some weakness, 
——Flowers of the Wind, by Charlotte Mansfield (Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d.), are verses of indifferent quality, now and then somewhat 
audacious in sentiment. The Hymn of Bardaisan. Rendered 
into English by F. Crawford Burkitt. (Edward Arnold. 7s, 6d.) 
—This is a fine specimen of typography from the “ Press of the 
Guild of Handicraft,’ which is to continue, it is hoped, the 
traditions of William Morris’s printing achievements. The Hymn 
itself needs much explanation. As it stands here it is practically 
incomprehensible.——Child Ella, and other Poems. By Wilfrid 
Woollam, M.A. (J. A. Bain, Sheffield.)—This is another interesting 
volume, “Fragments from Two Hearts” is the most noteworthy 
thing in the volume. There is real thought, but it wants lucidity 
of expression. Mr. Woollam would do well if he could always be 
up to the mark of the last stanza in “The Secret of Beauty ” :— 


“Unknown the laws that make it sweet, 
And flowertlike mould it as it grows ; 
Enough that when that face I meet, 
I kuow it as I know the rose.” 





Yet even here there is room for improvement. “ Meet” is 
hardly the verb for “face.” We must add that strictly Mr. 
Woollam’s verse should not be noticed here, as his volume, 
though it has only just reached this office, was published 
some months ago. In This Our World. By Charlotte 
Stetson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 53s)—Miss Stetson has 
plenty to say, especially when her theme is revolt. “To be 
akitchen-maid, be called a queen,” as she has it in “To the 
Young Wife,” raises her scorn. Well, we are prepared to listen 
to these protests, only they must be very much more forcibly put 
than she seems able to put them. In satira nimis acer is a 
pardonable fault, but feebleness cannot be forgiven. Yet 
there is something of strength, too, in Miss Stetson’s verse, not 
So much in expression as in thought. Let her take to heart two 
things: first, that there are some things which are best not said 
in verse at all, and second, that whatever is said, must have 
force and point. These principles mastered, she may find plenty 
of good themes “in this our world.” Forest-Notes. By Eugene 
and Annie Lee-Hamilton, (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
There is some pretty verse here, though of a kind that one 
forgets very nearly as quickly as one reads it. Once in a way 
we have something more lasting. So we are told on pp. 46-47, 
and told in the graceful way which the two authors have, that 
English squirrels are foxy-red, Kansas grey, and Bavarian black. 
"t is only a trifle, but it is really worth more than what the 











writers probably think infinitely finer, that the silence of the 
wood is like the “song of bird,” or “ sharp pulsations of a star,” 
or “ thrill of lovers’ hands that meet.” “A” and “E” know 
how to say a thing if they only have something to say.—From 
Dreamland Sent, by Lilian Whiting (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.), is a volume of occasional verse, in which the religious 
and devotional element is largely represented, which has reached 
a second edition. We have also received :~—Weeds and Flowers. 
By William Luther Longstaff. (Greening and Co. 23. 6d. net.) 
Manabozo. By Francis Neilson.’ (Macqueen. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Poems and Paragraphs. By Henry Aveling. (Digby, Lohg, and 
Co. 5s. net.) 











Divinity.—The Message and Position of the Church of England. 
By Arthur Galton, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Go. 3s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Galton argues the case of the Anglican Church against 
Rome and Puritanism with considerable force. In doing so he 
carries the war, so to speak, into the enemy’s country. His ine 
dictment of Roman practice is formidably vigorous. He goes so 
far, indeed, as to protest against the validity of Roman Orders 
(which he himself held, and which he accepted as a qualification 
for the Anglican only in submission to the Bishop’s authority), 
It is quite arguable that the Articles support this contention as 
the true Anglican view, though the practice has been different, 
Mr. Galton rests his argument chiefly on Article XX VIII., which 
asserts that Transu¥stantiation “overthrowefh the nature of a 
sacrament.” If this be so, the definition of the Church in the 
Article, “ when the pure Word of God is preached and the Sacra- 
ments duly administered,” doubly fails.—— The Clergy and the Prayer 
Book. (Sandsand Co. 2s.)—The author, who does not give his name, 
argues in favour of a revision of the rubrids, not in the interest 
of one side or the other, but of liberty. Make them wider, we 
understand him to say, but when they are wider, let the clergy 
carry them eut. We are not very sanguine about the possibility 
of this. Still we see no absolute objection, except it be that to 
give the clergyman a discretion gives him power, and in this matter 
he has quite enough already. Links of English History in the 
Prayer Book, by H. E. Malden, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 6d.), is an 
interesting little essay on the point of view taken with regard to 
various matters by the compilers of our liturgy and on the diffetence 
from that now occupied which it shows. English conservatism has 
minimised this difference, but it exists. “Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and Hereticks,” for instance, in the Good Friday collect, do not 
mean to us what they meant to sixteenth-century worshippers. 
—In Relief of Doubt, by the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A. 
(James Bowden, 2s. 6d.), is a new edition of a work which, 
as the Bishop of Stepney tells us in a brief note of intro- 
duction, has proved useful. Social Worship an Everlasting 
Necessity. By John Clifford, D.D. (J. Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This 
is a volume of able essays on various subjects of doctrine and 
practice. It is a pity that Dr. Clifford is so combative. We can 
heartily join with him in admiring St. Paul’s broad view of the 
redemptive character of the Incarnation without seeing why he 
should say, “ Alas ! how the ‘ Creeds ’ have fallen short of the grand 
conceptions of Paul!” Dr. Clifford does not seem to know what 
the use of a creed is. It is not meant to give, and could not 
possibly give, in the formal language to which it is of neces- 
sity restricted, “ grand conceptions.” Creeds are articles of union, 
and really, as F. D. Maurice was wont to assert with much 
vehemence, make for freedom.~—-Wayside Angels, and other 
Sermons. By W. K. Burford. (Same publishers. 1s.)——High Atms 
at School: School Sermons, by R. A. Byrde, M.A. (Ellict Stock), 
eomes with the powerful recommendation of the Head-Master of 
Rugby.—JIn Memoriam: W. E. Gladstone, by H. S. Holland 
(Longmans and Co., 6d.), is the sermon preached by Canon Scott 
Holland on the first anniversary of Mr. Gladstone’s death.—— 
Laws of Christ for Common Life, By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We gave our estimate of Dr. Dale as 
an ethical and theological teacher at some length in our issue of 
July Ist. We are glad to see that the public are not slack in 
acknowledging its sterling value, this volume, which combines 
the two in a very happy way, hating reached its ‘ninth 
thousand.” ‘The first of these eighteen essays, or discourses, has 
for its title “Everyday Business a Divine Calling,” and strikes 
the keynote of the whole, the consecration of secular life. 











MIsceLLANEous.—La Guerre de Sept Ans. Par Richard 
Waddington. (Firmin Didot.)-—M. Waddington follows up his 
work on the foreign policy of Louis XV. with an account of the 
Seven Years’ War. He begins with a careful review of tht 
forces of the two combatants, pointing out the great source of the 
Prussian superiority, the unity of counsel, so different from 
the division in the Austrian commanders. The present volume 


carries the story of the operations as far as the end of 1757.—— 
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Picturesque Edinburgh. By Katharine F. Lockie. (John 
Lockie. 3s. 6d.)—This is a book about persons and places in 
Edimbargh which will be found sufficiently interesting by natives 
and strangers. It is copiously illustrated with pictures of 
buildings, portraits, and, now and then, a landscape.— 
The Arcadians. By H.C. Minchin. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
3s. 6d.)—This is an entertaining set of papers, with a good deal 
of humour in them, just a suspicion of cynicism, not in the least 
bitter, and a slender thread of story to keep them together. 
Master Jack’s essay, “ Among My Books,” is one of the happiest 
efforts, and Candida is the most charming of the persone, though 
the “demure” Gussie is not to be despised. 
ScnHoot-Books.—Thucydides VII.: Selections. By E. C. Mar- 
chant, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d.)—If Thucydides can 
be made available for the reading of junior forms, Mr. Marchant 
does it. His book may very well be made useful; the questions 
are a valuable part; but to read Thucydides with a vocabulary 
seems almost grotesque. Macaulau’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Edited by Mark Grant Daniel. (E. 
French Verse. Edited by H. E. Berthon. (Macmillan and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—The authors chosen cover a century or more. We 
begin with André de Chénier, who began to publish in the early 
days of the Revolution, and was executed on July 25th, just two 
days before the fall of Robespierre; the latest is Jean Richelieu, 
who is just fifty. Nothing could be more useful than a good 
selection of modern verse. In French, above all other languages, 
it is essential to be familiar with what is modern. Sequel to 
the Child’s French Grammar. By Clara A. Fairfield. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 2s.)——El Si De Las Niftas. Edited by 
J.D. M. Ford, Ph.D. (KE. Arnold.) An Elementary Course of 
Mathematics. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) Euclid III. and IV. Edited by 
Charles Smith, M.A., and Sophie Bryant, Sc.D. (Same pub- 
lishers.) Plane Geometry. ByG. A. Wentworth. (E. Arnold.) 
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Studia Sinaitica, No. 7, An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 

Seven Catholic Epistles, edited by M. D. Gibson, 4to ....(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Tallerman (D.), Markets and Marketing, cr 8V0...........000ee eee (Simpkin) 5/0 
Trotter (1. Lilias), Parables of the Christ Life, oblong er 8vo (Marshall Bros.) 8.6 
Vizetelly (FE. A.), With Zola in England, er 8vo ........-. (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Walker (N.), ag Tamme pherpl yma BO. ccxnveonnswanwwante — 86 
Walker (W. S.), From the Land of the Wombat, er 8v0.......eeeeeee (Long) 36 
Walters (C.), “The Mystery of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, cr 8vo (New Century Press) 3 6 
Warner (C. D.), That Fortune, Cr V0 .....0.00c00000cs000cccecenee es (Harper) 60 
Weltord (H.), Whose Deed ? a Romance, er 8vo ....... aes (Jarrold) 36 
Williams (CW. S.), The Magie of the Desert: a Romance, »(W. Blackwood) 60 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (Phe), Portions of the Book of Eeclesiasticus, edited by 

S. Schechter and C. Taylor, 4t0.........ccccccccscccccs (Camb. Univ. Press) 10.0 
Yolland (B£.), Sarolta’s Verdict : a Romance, cr SVO .......ceeeeeceeee (White) 60 








Scale of ess ‘for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINBAS, 






PAG . ccccccevccccccccccccces £10 10 0] Narrow-Column........ceeee. £310 0 
Halt-Pawe .ccccccccccccccece 5 §& OF} Halt-Column 115 0 
Quarler-Page..cccccccccessee 212 6] Quarter-Column........ eecece 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page... erecccccces £14 14 0 | Inside Page wrcccccscvcccces £12 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), Js. : and Is..a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average tirelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


a, 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ Joly 
Baker.” 





——— 


SUMMER SALE 


REMNANTS, TRIAL ces AND COLOUR INGs 
WEAVERS’ SAMPLES 
SLIGHTLY SOITED AND SURPLUS STocks op 


“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
Greatly reduced prices in FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE, 
all Departments. At greatly reduced prices, 





“LIBERTY” 
SUMMER 
SALE. 


THIS DAY 
and following days. 








LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, V. 
Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CILIINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 




















LAW. 
\—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WA, 


a ne ee ee 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


IN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


The Surplus at last investigation was £1,4238,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which. notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average. equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Squarr, EDINBURGH. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRestDENT. 


Wm. & Geo. 











ASSETS, December ae RSG saa sicea'calecisccissies conse £56,985,000. 
Total Annu: MERIAL, arc cralkcais oe vig wiessia amie aislacaenae ene Wee 12,116,267. 
Paid to Policy- Holders (1843-1898) over ..........-. 100,000,000, 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 

CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 

AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 

Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 

of money at Maturity. 

For further particulars apply to the 

Head Otlice for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 
COCOA, 





N A, 
“THE 33 


Is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are jaded 


and weakened by town life during the hot weather. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Fighteenth Edition, with Chapters 


on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 
OUR EYES, 
oO UR and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles. 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S.. 
President of the British Optical Association, &c 
With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 134 
cloth. Ot all Booksellers ; or sent free for Js. by 
the Author, 


| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


\ Ophthalmic Optician, 68 STRAND, LUNDON. 





EYES. 





HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(incorporated 1840.) 
Public School Life and Education, with special classes for candidates for the 
Navy and Army. 
Honours gained since 
College, Oxford : Open Classieal Exhibition, Worcester Col 


Worcester 


December :—Open Classical Scholarship, 
6th into 


Oxford ; 











upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tv the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sandhurst ; 40th into Sandhurst : 16th on to the * Britanni 


Apply to the Rev. the IIEAD-MASTER, or SECRETAR LY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
ie n. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
The Right Ho | Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Sir George Curtis Lampson, Part. 
Francis Altred Lucas, sq 
Edward Harbord L 


James Alexander, Esq. : 
( harles Eeward Barnett, Esq. 
Richt Hon, Lord Battersea. 






te 
hington, Esq. 





Hon. Kenelm P. souverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portinan 
a anas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Oe Ne ees a 
Thor spews Buxton, Hsq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Prana gir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 


Major 


: - Lieut.-Colenel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Junes Fletcher, Esq. ie ; : 


Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
AUDITORS. 
reece BMP: | es eo 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold amd Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
oderate Rates of Premium. | 
~_ Fonuses, Including Interim Tonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application 0 ROPERT LEWIS. Chief Secretary. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


69 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


©0 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS ..........-.--.- £430,000,000. 
PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 
f>. 











4°: 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


j “ The faultless reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Fabrics and Art objects with which tts 
pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluahle 
work of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L° 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 
Fabrics, &c. 











THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
T ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per terin 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
Ss. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED. 
4 —Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. — COUNCILS BOARDING 
HOUSE, ARNOLD LODGE. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (4230, £20, 
£20), tenable by Boarders only, will be COMPETED for on JULY 26th, 27th, 
and 28th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. 

















AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation periect. Teris, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


T 7 ‘ I) r . 3 
MORQUAY. —APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large ball and gymnasium. 

References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

J -—Preparatory for Navy and Publie Schools: SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen : specially suited to Colonials ; 
live Vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 














POMREIL) = auicur non-atconotic DRINK. 
| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
Send three penny stamps Jor 
sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 


Stores, Se. 


POMRIL 


POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 











K NGS SCHOOL, WORCESTER.— Endowed Public 
Xv School. Moderate fees. New Class-rooms, Science Laboratory, &¢., to be 
opened shortly. University Exhibitions. Fealthy situation. Head-Master, lev. 
W. H. CHAPPEL, formerly of Marlborough. 


S 7. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
KI CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROARDING SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN, 
(In connection with the Woodard Schools.) Fees from £60. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


[HE ISLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSTIPS. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 25th and 26th.—For particulars 
and Entrance Forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














NRINDELWALD. SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 franes daily. 





QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 

WO With Title of L.L.A 

I “dl iy «gaa apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
hdrews, N.B. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E, WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPLLS pres 
Paring tor University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations, The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 














kes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—A First- 


grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 














EXHIBITIONS, Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
Inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head=Master. 
/ NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near 


* CRYSTAL PALACE).—Fstablished 1860. High-Class Finishing School. 
thorough English Education: Languages and Music as on the Continent. 
uceesstul Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxtord Local.—Apply, PRINCLPALS, 
Ashbourne Louge, Morest Hill, S.E. 











T TVW TT : . ‘NY . ny 
CAN ANY ONE kindly RECOMMEND COMFORT- 
INVARDUE and very QUIET HOME in house of TRAINED NURSE for aged 
me nyt pournéemouth or neighbourhood preferred. — Address by letter 
—— Be, care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street. London, W.C. 

[0 ARTISTS.—CORNWALL MEWS.—Two good Stables. 
Sanitary arrangements up to date. Can be converted into SPU DIOS with 


@very convenience, having North i rhit lteason: » : ' : 
¥ Cor shi } ght. teasunable Rent. — Agents, CHAS. 
SAUNDERS and SON, 40 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; ’ 











NOLICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and Srom July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Ilaif- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6a. each. 


W ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School trom 1883-1S8v8, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Cood cricket Held. 


» it =... 2 2.5.8 


COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 








> OB 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-11) 
for Publie School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


JARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 
' M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholiy 
ship Exams. at the Publie Schools. Games, swimming, and drill. 
and other excursions on halt-hoiidays, Prospectus on application. 


YUNN Y DOW N, GUILDYF ORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DOREING. 

LOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Publie Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog's 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. FE. I. PREAKWELL. 


Bntomolovical 








HANTS. near SOUTHSEA, on the Shore of Langstone 
Harbour.—TO BE LET, comfortably furnished FAMILY RESIDENCE. Has 
Large Reception Rooms, 12 Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath-room (hot and coli). 
Town Water laid on; stables: tennis and croquet grounds; flower and kitchen 
gardens; cottage for gardener and lodge at) entrance: low rent.—Address, 
CAPTAIN “'T..” Bryn Howell, near Llangollen, North Wales. 





( {HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
75 10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON (Treasurer) DESIRES to THANK al! SUP- 
PORTERS ot the FUND, whose contributions are enabling the Council to send 
Ailing Children into the country. 

34,070 enjoyed a fortnight’s country holiday last year. Applications have already 
been received on behalf of a still greater number this summer. All but the poorest 
parents pay part of the cost of their children’s holiday : the balance of the expense 








(about 1ys. for each child) is met by donations, No collectors are employed. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, $ pt Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 


PATR 
H.R.H. The PRINCE ¢ of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surve yors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, me. and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Schoilar- 
ships, Diplomas, &¢c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SE SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 





EF RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
Founded 1850. 





Head-Mistress: Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September 14th, 1899. The 
Entrance ixamination will be held on Wednesday, September 18th, 1899. Term 





fee, £5 lis. or £6 Iks. according to age. Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ 
and c lothworkers’ Companies to the value of nearly £3C0 per annum. 
There are Four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees ranging 


from 45 to v guine: as per annum. 
( U NDLE SCHOOL. — - An EX) AMINA’ ATION will be 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes, Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.}-A PUBLIC 

_ SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side, FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 











Hepp, COU R T, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this Sthool, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon 





Most AUBAN, ST. _ 


HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
Thorough grounding for 


Public Schools. 
received. Delightful climate; home 
sanitation. P RENCI 


, PALS bs 
KELL F IE LD, R IPON. —BO: ARDING & ‘DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 
For Pros spec tus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 


QT. } MAR GAR F 1T’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIET, (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 

bridge). N . TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER _ 26th. — Particulars from 

HE AD- MISTRE SS or SECRETARY. 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD (late the . Aldeburgh 
School).—-Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. St. Tripos Cambridge. 

References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur ‘Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop ¢ of Southampton. 


ANNES - 
SCHOOL 
Boys from 
comforts; careful 


ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
for BOYS from 7 years. 
India and the Colonies 
training; perfect 


























LKL E Y.—PRE P. AR ATOR Y Sc HOOL in in n this well- known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, TL KL E) x. 


WV ALDHEDM, 
SCHOOL | for 





BE -RNE .—Highly recommended HOME- 


limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Protessors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 


Prospectus, apply to Miles. HETSs. 


AG NE R HOU SE, B ELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARI AN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberai 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, te nis ground, é&c. University Examination and Inspection. 


PRRANCE. =" DUCATLON AL HOME tor Five or Six 








" GIRLS in house ot English lady. Great advantages for languages, musie, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class. ~Address, Mr. BEE VOR, 28h ane: aster Place, ‘Strand. 

YOUNG LADY of good family can be R ECEIVED 
es into a GERMAN HOME in HANOVER.—Instruction,in German, and in 


other Subjects if desired.—For terms, &¢., apply to the VICE-MASTER, ' Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 


Vy ANTED for Night-w ork on a London Daily Newspaper, r, 

an experienced LEADER-WRITER possessing ample foreign and home 
political knowledge and brilliant style. | Full particulars required with specimens 
otf work.—Answer to Box 32, care of Messrs. W. H. Sinith and Son, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 











MYPEWR ITING, ~ LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — Mss. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 


1,000 words. L ITE RARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &e.. by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken. — Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


ONFLEUR, ‘Le. Haves. ani ‘Teoeniie—ROAED 
and RESIDENCE. 














near 
Facilities for acquiring Frenct:. 
Exhibitions.—Address, 


XDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS (Lins, (Liniay 
BIRMINGHA 


ESTABLISHED a 


Head-Mistress.......scssccecees Miss G.. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripg 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods of eit 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 


Pleasant situation; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M. LOR, 


cccccccccccceccccccccce Miss WELLS. 





House-Mistress..... 









ROBGENE: ccecseccieesieis seeececeeeeeesMiss S. E. WELLS, Ba, 
Assistant House-Mistress.....cccecesseeeees Miss K. CHAMBERS, Ma 
$< 


YUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge), _ The tay 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, ¥ Hf 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; goth 


Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; anion, 
visiting Professors. Seven Reside nt Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Plajy 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURGA 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £3), y 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERE D for COMPETITION at the Entry 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further informa: 
may be obtained from Rey. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


ais VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
g) Steere COLLEGE, LIVERPO0Oj 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR FOR — STUDENTS, 
163 EDGE LAN 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. , 
Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Ry 
bitions of £10 a year are offered.—For full particulars ¢pply to the WARDEN, 
OR KING. —On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sani 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance yi 
Scholz arship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Nin 
teference is Kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Uppit: 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and Personal gam 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gr 
playground, field, gymnasti¢ apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.-Adira 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


Tr x 

Rave tY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED ty 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and (: 

Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARM 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LT genders *Y COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS. —Applicationsf: 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDB\ 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHA\ 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort a 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafidld Buy 
is Known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full cha 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


+ NGS sc HOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 
lag SHIPS.— TWELVE SC HOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to lit 
for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Extit 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; succes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL ($1 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late 
Master at Marlborough. 























Mes MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; be 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £200 


Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds.  Stro 





resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders uni: 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 
YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 


1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Muses 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit: 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &, 
adk ress the PRINC IPAL. 


T. LEONARDS. —“CRANTOCK, » 59 WARRIO 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENC E.—Newly furnished; 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certiticate—Mr. and Ms 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


i oon MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Head-Master—Rev. it. J. —— M.A. 
(Law and History Honours 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
P rospectus ¢ on application. 








(ow. LE Y ‘HOUS SE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERS 
~Preparation for Public Scheols, Entrance and Scholarship ; Navy, &, 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees {7 
£60 a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.-k. ! 
ASHWIN. M.A., Pemb. Coll, Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., 0x0 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL MASTER will be gl 
to HEAR from HEAD-MASTERS or HOUSE-MASTERS of good Pubit 
Single who will have VACANCIES in 1901 with view to placing PUPILS- 
ss Gh * care of Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltrayers House, Arundel Stree 

Str and, Ww .C. 


YKETCHING.— Miss SOPHIA BEALE RECEIVES 

SKETCHING BOARDERS or other Students desiring peace and quis 
Close to station, woods, and moors; ehurch 10 minutes; view of Poole Harb 
srom house.—S. Martin's, Parkstone, Dorset. 


WV ADAME AUBERT introduces English and_ Forel 
- GOVIERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), “VISITING TEACHES 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Afric 
America, Asia, Australasia. SC HOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES: rec 














J Lessons if desired. 
Rathing. Ethnography Cougress and Miles. POGNON, 
Houlleur, Calvados. 





weuded.—!41 REGENT STREET, W. 
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IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


U* 
CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE). 
o with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) and 

In accordance 1 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the Universities 
Ordinance No. 1889, the University Court of the University of St. Andrews will 
(Scotland) 0s to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in the 
shortly proceed to AEN OTT Jered VACANT on SEPTEMBER 30th NEXT by'the 
f Professor Alexander Roberts, M.A., D.D. a i eis 

. inted will be required to conduct Classes qualifying for Gradua- 

The pereen eit shall enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1899, from which date 
tion 1 shred ce ffect. 
the — Se eed ~ twenty copies of testimonials, should be lodged on 

AP Pre saturday. Septembe: 2nd, 1899, with the undersigned, from whom further 
or s lay, Septe 
toformation may be obtained. JNO. E. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary and Registrar. 





resignation 0! 


St. Andrews, July, 1899. 

EITLE, YORKSI!RE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 

S GIRLS Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
NOKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


QaNDWICH.— Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S GRAMMAR 








m4 ded 1563. Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Trin SCHOOL MENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 


JULY 20th, 21st, for Boys between 10 and 14. 


pe 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
aquates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
pager tion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
eae aay Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


ad. , 
~~ cor avOB, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
varta RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
acters Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIAT ION, 
td 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'Triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


\TON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 

“parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Echools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, 18.; or post-free, 1s. 3d., from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


+ 

a 

OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Owing to the Soclety’s operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
agency. It disseminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teaqh the proper treatment of 
domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its 
officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons 
guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures 
which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks to 
elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all bookse 
for its monthly illustrated journals,“ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “ 
Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. 
for non-members; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature pub- 
lished by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of 
its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be 
sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105 
Jermyn Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including thpse obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending June 1ith, 
1899, as follows : 






















Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ........... eccveccee ee 312 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, and cats..... . 8 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkey8 ......-sseses ecoee 14 
Travelling horses, cattle, and sheep when lame......... eccceces eesees 25 
Starving horses, donkeys, cattle, and pigs, by withholding food...... 2 
Abandoning horses and sheep when injured ..........-seseeee wocece 5 
CURTEURCR CONE HENOED, scceccscseccescdcccsceccssseses eeececces 3 
Conveying cattle and sheep on improperly appointed ships .. 4 
Overcrowding cattle in railway truck ...........e..e-e0 1 
Shooting dogs with intent to torture, and setting to fight 4 
Wounding fowls by setting dogs to WOITY ........-eeccecccccccccece 2 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season ..... anacus aauen 25 
Causing in above (Owners) ......+0-- ent eesseoeses erevecceee ccccece 188 
680 

During 1899 up to last return..... oe ccccccccece e+. 3,101 

Total for the present year........cccccccccccccces 3,781 


Thirty offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 650 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. The 
hames of correspondents are not, given up when letters are marked “ Private.” 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

The above return is published (1) to ipform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) 
to show the Society's efforts to suppress that eruelty by statutory law; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) lo make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as 
directed vy the Secretary on written evidence. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 588, just published, containing the usual selection of 
good Second-hand Books in Literature, Science, and Art, sent 
post-free on application to 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; or 37 PICUADILLY, W. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
pagan —- ee gg ——_ at present in the market; and we. have 
ys bo ‘arities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPAN Y, Book Merchants, Birmingtam. . 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect 
the Company's Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of 
all Schools at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. 

Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
hard Woods are on view. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove acceptable 
presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining 
Room, Boudoir, Shooting Box, &c. é 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 

upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION OF 
WORKS OF ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, OR ANTIQUARIAN 
INTEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, 
for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 

The Company's processes are extensively employed by H.M: Government, the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the leading Publishers. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition of 
160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, 
and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications 

are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | _ © dass Bes : 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 


per annum. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contgins POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; alyo NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE'‘S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDOF 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe + ee ++ £33,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSU ™.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Loadon: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2d. 
HE REAL PRESENCE IN THE EUCHARIST AS 
TAUGHT BY THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Rev. EDWARD HUXTING- 
FORD, D.C.L., Hon. Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 
London: BICKERs and SON. Winchester: WARREN and Son. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The ‘‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 








**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” _ F d 
—The Lancet. 00 ® 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/+, and 10/- tins, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST, 


8vo, 18s. 


SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARIES 


or 
MRS. PHILIP LYBBE POWYS, 
OF HARDWICK HOUSE, OXON., 1756-1808. 
Edited by EMILY J. CLIMENSON, 
With 2 Pedigrees (Lybbe and Powys) and Photogravure Portrait, 


Medium Svo, 16s. 





THE 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
New and Cheaper Impression.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[On Monday nect. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


LEDDY MARGET. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [On Monday nert. 
“Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this 


SPECTATOR.- 
picture of a loveable yet unconventional old age. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Au ideal story to read on a suuny afternoon 
under an apple tree....A story which does one good.” 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. Rh. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D.,and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D 
No. 55, JULY, 1899, royal 8vo, 5s. 
L Articles. 


BERNARD, THE KING'S SCRIBE. By J. H. Rounb. 
THE GUIDE AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH FLORENCE. 
ECKENSTEIN. Part IL. 
SOME PAMPHLETS OF THE FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION. By 
ARTHUR ‘TILLEY. 
THE NEAPOLITAN REPUBLICANS AND NELSON’s ACCUSERs. By 
D.C.L. 





[On Monday next. 


By Miss 


Captain A. T. MAUAN, U.S.N.. Dy 


2 Notes and Documents, 3. eviews of Books. 4. Correspondence. 5. Notices of 
Perwdiculs. 6. List of Recent Histurwat Publications, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





No. 389. JULY, 1899. 8vo, 6s. (On Monday next. 
1. Brivist FINANCE IN THE NINE-| 6. ODES AND EpoDeEs OF HORACE. 
TEENTIE CENTURY, 7. TUL Eriics OF VIVISECTION. 


to 


Tuk FALL ar WESTEKN 
KOMAN EMPIRE. 

% THE CONFERENCE & ARBITRATION. 
. Lonp CLAKE. 10, MONTALEMSERT. 

&. THE MEANING OF RITEs. ll. THE PROGLEM IN CHINA. 


. TUE Lire AND WKITINGS OF Mis 8 THE 
OLIPHANT. 


3. SOME ASPECTS OF MODEKN ART. 


= 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 
THE STORY OF HIS EXILE. 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY 


With t Portraits, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOLD BY 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


ey 





OOKS WANTED at Prices atlixed:—Badminton 

* Hunting.” Larse Paper, £10; Tennyson's * Window ” and “ Victim,” pub. 

at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each; “Pauline: a rment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 
£7; Keats's * Poems,” 1817, 
state wants.-BAKER’S GREAT 





* Battle of Marathon,” 1s20, £20 ; * Queen Mab,” 181 
£5. Rare Books supplied. 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Any subject. 








: a 

ALL INTERESTED IN THE TRANSV\y 
SHOULD READ THE 

ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDI, 


With 12 Full-page Ulustratious by Maurice Greiffenhagen, crown 8VO%y 
n My 
OF 


JESS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


**The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags tp 
moment. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vs 
descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever Sketches  , 
inhabitants are all admirable.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 7 


“The scene is laid in a locality which Mr. Haggard eVidey 
knows well—the Transvaal ; and the result is a vividness of dg. 
tion, both of men and things.”—Glove. 7 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Plag. 


tr) 
NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A DAUGHTER OF MUsIc” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTp 


WYNNE. By G. Cormore, Author of “A Conspiray 
Silence,’ “A Daughter of Music,” &e. 





Scotsman.—“ A study in fiction of unusually good merit. It might } 
high praise to compare it to * Jane Eyre,’ but some of its more weird passage, 
reminiscent of that powerful uovel.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 








— 


SANDS AND CO. 
EXTERNAL RELIGION: 


Its Use and Abuse. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. - 


“A more important contribution to Catholic literature than avything the auly 
has yet given vo us."—Jonth. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. : 


Biographical Study, bused ou Contemporary Documents. By the ke 
HERBERT Lucas, S.J. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. td. net. 


THE CLERGY AND THE PRAYER-BO0K 


An Attempt to Discuss the Various Aspects of the Existing Crisis in 
Church in w Popular aud Untechnical Manner. Crown svo, 2s. 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





3 
QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISt 
by their Steamship 
LUSITANTA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
FOR NORWAY FIORDS (between Odde and Trondhjem), 
leaving London July 29th, arriving back August 1ith; 
¥OR COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, & 
leaving London August 18th, arriving back September 15th; 
FOR SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &, 
leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. Strivg Band, «ec. 
Mananencs lk. GREEN and CO. ’ Head Offices, 
aeS"* | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. ) Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, EC," 
to West-Eud Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS 
Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second: 
Class on the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 
Lectures by DEAN — Professor SHUTTLEWORT} 
r. 


» &. 








For full particulars, apply— 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


CRUISES TO THE 
£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FuORDS 


£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania. 
On the S.Y. “ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse power. 
ORGANISED BY Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE 
Secretary, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENs, Lonpon, NW. 


—— 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishiw 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 
THE MARKET PLACE. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


With $ Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s. 





World.—*‘ The Market Place’ is the successor of some notable 
hooks, bigger than most. And this last is very full of life; the 
vor and unrest of the gold-hunting world are in their full stress 
rep pages. It is the strongest, the most engrossine. and the most 
an of the author’s works. : 


THE MARKET PLACE. 
Daily Chronicle.—* Holds us breathless. <A really splendid study 
of the modern financier. The forcefulness of him carries one away. 
Harold Frederic gave the world many finely executed portraits, but 
we do not hesitate to say that Jocl Thorpe is quite his finest 


creation.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


Outlook.—* The book must make a sensation.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. 

Westminster Gazette.—“ The study of the financier is the most 
forcible in fiction. It is handled in a fine, forcible, straightforward 
style, which captivates the reader.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


Standard.—* The book is one to be read. A strong piece of work,” 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


Daily News.—* The pages frora first to last convey the atmosphere 
of the Stock Exchange. <A big satire on London and London’s social 
ways.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. 


Daily Mail—* This posthumous work could hardly have been 
composed by any living novelist, and it deepens the regret inspired 
by a premature death. The tale is told with a directness and sim- 
plicity which are too rare in modern fiction.” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. 
By E. A. JEPSON and Captain D,S. BeaMgs. 1 vol., 6s. 
Spectator.—* No writer, not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given 
us a deeper insight into the character of the Indian fighting man.” 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 
WICKEN. By Mrs. lenny DupENry. 1 vol., és. 
Pall Mall Gazette—* Amazingly clever, It is a well-imarined: 
well-constructed, and well-balanced book.” 











= 5 
Heinemann’s Novel Library. 
A New Series of Copyright Novels uniformly Bound in Red Cloth, 
price 1s, 6d. each net. 

The Latest Volumes are :— 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson. 
NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD. 
THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By 


CHABLES BENHAM. 





THE 


JULY, 1899. 
CONTAINS:— 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 1855. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 
A PLEA FOR A RUSSO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING. By 
Prince OOKHTOMSKY. 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. By Baroness BERTHA VON SiiTTNER, 
GOLF FROM A ST. ANDREWS POINT OF VIEW. By 
ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


And other Articles, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
RUDYARD KIPLING: the Man and his Work, an 


attempt at appreciation by G. F. MoNKSHOOD (buckram, 5s. net), is evidently, 
and as was to be expected, a big success, for a second edition is already published. 
Speaking of this book, the critic of the Globe sa ys: “Ithas at the basis of it both 
Knowledge and enthusiasm—knowledge of the works estimated and enthusiasm 
for them. This book may be accepted as a generous exposition of Mr. Kipling’s 
inerits as @ writer. We can well believe that it will have many interested and 
approving readers.” Scotch reviewers are always pretty shrewd in their criti- 
visms, and one of the best of them wrote thus in the Scotsman :—* This well- 
informed volume is plainly sincere. It is thoroughly well studied, and takes 
pains to answer all the questions that are usually put about Mr. Kipling. The 
writer's enthusiasm carries both himself and his reader along in the most agree- 
able style. One way and another his book is full of interest,and those who wish to 
talk about Kipling will find it invaluable, while the thousands of his admirers will 
read it through with delighted enthusiasm. H.R.H. the Duchess of York has just 
accepted a copy of Mr. Monkshood’s interesting monograph on Rudyard Kipling. 


THE HYPOCRITE is a powerful modern realistic 


story of life in Oxford and Loudon, written by an anonymous author. This 
extraordinary book has proved wonderfully popular with the reading public. 
A third edition (containing a new, clever, and amusing preface) has just 
been issued, and a fourth edition is now in the Press. The Daily Telegraph 
devoted nearly half a column to a careful criticism of “The Hypocrite,” 
in the course of which the reviewer said: “A book by an anonymous author 
always arouses a certain inquiry,and when the book is clever and original the 
interest becomes keen, and conjecture is rife,endowing the most unlikely people 
with authorship. Theauthor of this book may be who and what he likes, it matters 
not....Very brilliant, very forcible, very sad....1t is perfect in its way; in 
style clear, sharp, and forcible; the dialogue epigrammatic and sparkling.... 
Enough has been said to show that *The Hypocrite’ is a striking and powerful 
piece of work, and that its author hus established his claim to be considered a 
writer of originality and brilliance.” Strange to relate, though this book has been 
praised by the Press as a powerful sermon aud a moral book, it has been “ boy- 
cotted” by Messrs. Mudie us being “unfit to circulate in their libraries,’ and 
Messrs. W. H. Smith have just withdrawn it after circulating it for over six 
months. The price of * The Hypocrite ” is 2s. 6d., well bound in art cloth, with an 
artistic design by Scotson Clarke. 


A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, and other Humours of the 


Hour, is the title of a new work of social satire by the veteran, T. H. S. Escort, 
author of “England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” * Personal Forces of the 
Period,” &c. It consists of contemporary pictures of social fact and political 
liction. The Court Circular says : “lt is brilliantly written, and will afford keen 
enjoyment to the discriminating taste. Its satire is keen-edged, but good-humoured 
enough to hurt no one; and its wit, and (may we say ?) its impudence should cause 
a run on it at the libraries.” The Pall Mail Gazette remarks “that Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott knows how tu touch the spot as only one of the most brilliant among the 
band of living publicists can.” In the opinion of the Glasgow Heruld, Mr. Escott’s 
new book is “extremely piquant and entertaining.” 


BYE-WAYS OF CRIME is, as the title indicates, a book 


dealing with crime and criminals. It is written by Mr. Rh. J. POWER-BERRY, who 
has been permitted to gatber material from the Black Museum at New Scotland 
Yard. The Outlook says: * Decidedly you should read Mr. Power-Berry’s interest - 
ing book, taking laugh and shudder ‘us they come.” ‘The reviewer of the Sheffield 
Independent remarks : “We do not remember to have ever seen a more popularly- 
written summary of the methods of thieves than this bright and chatty volume. 
It is the work of a writer who evidently has a most intimate Knowledge of the 
criminal classes, and who can carry on a plain narrative briskly and forcibly. The 
book fascinates by its freshness and unusualness.” While in the Opinion of 
Literature, the volume “contains many interesting stories and new observations 
on the modus operandi of swindlers.” “The Bye-Ways of Crime,” which is fully 
illustrated, is published at 2s, 6d., strongly bound in cloth. 


DARAB’S WINE CUP, and otber Stories, is a collection 
of powerful and vividly written tales by Mr. BART KENNEDY, who, says the 
Outlool:, “is a young writer of singular imaginative gifts, and a style as individual 
as Mr. Kipling’s.” The Weehk/y Despatch remarks: “The author has exceptional 
gifts, a strong and powerful individuality, a facile pen, rich imagination, and con- 
structive ability of a high order. This volume ought to find a place on every 
library shelf.” “ Will be welcomed as something fresh in the world of tiction,” 
says the Aberdeen Free Press. ‘This is a wonderfully cheap book for halt-a-crown. 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD is an exciting tale 


dealing with animal magnetism, written by Mr. CHARLES L’EPINE, author of 
that weird story, “The Devil in a Domino.” It is well bound in a striking cover 
designed by W. S. Rogers, aud the price is 3s.¢d. “The Lady of the Leopard ” 
was thus. reviewed in Public Opinion: “A remarkable book....We are plunged 
into a delicious and tantalising romance; incident follows incident like a pano- 
rama of exciting pictures. Fertility of imagination is everywhere apparent, aud 
the dénouement is artfully concealed till it bursts upon the reader with a sudden- 
ness that fairly takes away his breath.” 


THE DOLOMITE CAVERN (cloth, 3s. 6d.) is another 


entertaining and exciting tale by Mr. W. Patrick KELLY. From a review in the 
Munchester Guardian we extract the following : “ Mr. Kelly’s fluent, rapid style 
makes his story of mysteries readable and amusing. His Irish servant, one of 
the principal characters, speaks a genuine Irish dialect—almost as rare in fiction 
as the imitation is common.” The Critic says: “It is a sensational novel with 
adash of pseudo-scientific interest about it, which is well calculated to attract 
the public. It is, moreover, well written and vigorous.” 


ANNA MARSDEN’S EXPERIMENT (cloth, 3s. 6d.), by 


Miss ELLEN WILLIAMS, is, says the Crific, “a powerful story, unconventional as 

regards both subject and treatment.... This situation is haudled with extraordiuary 

delicacy and skill, and the book is an adinirable study of repressed emotions.” The 

Western Morning News says it is “a smartly written and deeply interesting story 

well out of the beaten track of the novelist.” * A very natural and interesting tale 
. says the Lehko, “ carefully set forth in Ellen Williams's clever little book.” 


is 
THE POTTLE PAPERS, the third edition of which is 
just ready, is a really funny book written by SAUL SMIFF and illustrated by Mr, 
L. Raven Hill. “Any one who wants a good laugh should get ‘The Pottle 
Papers,” says the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. “They are very droll reading for 
an idle afternoon, or picking up at anv time when ‘down in the dumps.’ They 
are very brief and very bright, and it is impossible for any one with the slightest 
sense of humour to read the book without bursting into ‘the loud guffaw’ 
which docs not always ‘bespeak the empty mind.’” The Pall Mall Gazette 
says it contains “plenty of boisterous humour of the Max Adeler kind 
....humour that is genuine and spontaneous. The author, for all his 
antics, has a good deal more in him than the average buffoon. There is, for 
example, a very clever and subtle strain of feeling running through the comedy 
in ‘The Love that Burned ’—a rather striking bit of work. Mr. Raven Hill's 
illustrations are as amusing as they always are.” The St. James's Budget 
accorded this book a very long notice, and reproduced some of the pictures, 
The reviewer said : * Who says the sense of humour is dcad when we have * The 
Pottle Papers’? We can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent 
a very enjoyable hour and laugbed immoderately. ‘The Pottle Papers’ will be in 
everybody's hands before long.” H.R.H. the Prince of Wales honoured the author 
by accepting a copy of his book; and the Court Circular remarked : “ The Prince 
ot Wales has accepted a copy of Saul Smiff’s delightfully merry book, “The 
Pottle Papers.’ The Prince is sure to enjoy Raven Hill’s clever sketches.” This 
funniest of funny books is published at 2s. 6d. strongly bound in cloth. 


Any of the above books may be obtained from all booksellers’ and 
libraries, also at Messrs. W. H. Smith’s railway bookstalls in England, 
and Messrs. Menzie’s bookstalls in Scotland, or can be sent direct from 
the publishers, GREENING and CO., Limited, 20 Cecil Court, Charing 

















Cross Road, London. Complete catalogue post-free on application. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 


RAMBLES WITH 


MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


° 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _ 2" om 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent bBo 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 


NATURE STUDENTS.|st ESTEPHE 


By Mrs. BricHTWEN, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. With 
130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“ Anadmirable little guide for all who are weary of bricks and mortar.”— Aeademy. 
A book which may help both teacher and pupil to see, and thus open up a new 
world for observation, experiment, and research.”—Zcho. ‘‘ Well written, well 
printed, and capitally illustrated.’—Zrterature. “It may happily enough be kept 
in mind when the school-prize season comes upon us. A work of this kind is worth 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers : 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriqy 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases ~ 

and Bottles. 


All who know’ these Wines tell us there is no Clas 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, (oy. 


many tomes of the kind which unfortunately often do duty for school rewards.”— | pave them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 2.4 


Glasgow Herald. 





PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


And sold by alt, Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


dozen and upwards, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


of the Policy Holders alone. 


—+————— 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


**THE 


of Dogs, selected 
ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 





an Introduction 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. STRACHEY. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





come.” —standard. 





é ioe UNION BANK of 


SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit FROM 


SPECTATOR.” 
Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reason- 


ing Power, Affection, and Sympathy RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


dence columns of the Spectator. With 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a wel- 


“A very interesting series.”— Times. 
“The hook is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Insurances aranted on Best Terms against 
Prog eB ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND cake 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


from the Correspon- 64 CORNHILL, LONDON 


A. VIAN. ; Secretary, 





by J. ST. LOE 
A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 


—Speaker, 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 


‘~ ae i r r stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
IRK BECK BANK. ! pplies dec £) 10ut un 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 


Le | Pe P1.500,000 SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs. Chancery Lane, London. ; 
— Fund ...... eeaapdnia esac’ ¥ 750,000 INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
Reserve Liability of Proprietgrs.... 3,000,000 TWO-AND-A-HALE PER CENT. INTEREST | and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
' ae allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
= | TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | below £100 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


Colgnies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent eee Se 
for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms JOSEPH GI LLOT’ Ss 
STEEL PENS. 


which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, Londapn, E.C. 


Ls — 


The Leading Work on the Spanish American War. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Author of “Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs and 2 Portraits. 


Svo, 9s. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





The distinguished Author was, with Col. Wood, the Organiser and Commander 
of the Rough Riders, and he tells in his book the pictusesque story from the 
inception of the original idea to the mustering-out of the justly famous regiment. 
His book hag the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, personal and in- 
tensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The Illustrations from Photographs 
by experts are especially noteworthy. 





To be obtained of all Booksellers or the Publishers, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO.,Ltd. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





“SELECTED POEMS.” 
HON. RODEN NOEL. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“No one will deny the fact that literature in our age is penetrated through 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
el > " \ “al are ‘ ’ > postifree. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COCOA ESSENCE 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 








PARIS, 1878. 








- through with assympathy for nature which we do not find in the literature 
of the last century, and which culminates in the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Roden Noel.”—J. A. SYMONDS (* Essays Speculative and Suggestive,” Vol. II.) | 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 


A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of * Studies in Italian Literature,” “ The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelico,” 
~ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 
“The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship. ...will be heartily welcomed by 
the lovers of Dante.”— Globe. 
~ All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and interesting 
work, which reveals to us practically all that is known about those lean years of 
exile when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrious citizen.” . 
Daily Chronicle. 
“An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante's life 
there....sympathetically written.”—Glasgow Herald. ; 
“ Miss Phillimore writes critically and sensibly, and is a trustworthy guide.” 
—Daily News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York. and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 

application. 

Ree S.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 

137 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 
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t D SONS’ 
STEVENS A Vonks. 
Now Ready, No. Bs (July), 58. 


(gubscription for 1899, post-free, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professo 


r of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. 
sae: the Incidence of the 
c prudence ; ¥ ] 

ere Foreign Jorn vorcible and Violent Entry”; 
corer Telling “and the Vagrancy Act; Further 
ae oe the definition of “a place”; Cases on 
Workmen's Compensation; the Hindu Law of 


Adoption ABILITY OF DEBENTURES TO 


THE NEGO THE GROWTH OF THE 
BEARER CHANT. By Francis BEAUFORT 
mii ETHICS OF ADVOCACY. By Suoweut 


ALTH OF AUSTRALIA BILL 
By A. H. F. ey tome 

. IST? By WALTER G. H: 4 
ha TS etd (3 GENTICM OF THE ARYANS. 
ai Sir W. H, RATTIGAN, Q.C. 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Just published, SIXTH EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


STEER'’S PARISH LAW: being a 
Digest of the Law relating to the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Government of Parishes and the Relief of 
the Poor. Sixth Edition. By W. H. MACNAMARA, 
Assistant-Master of the Supreme Court. 1899, 
SECOND EDITION, roval 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


PALMER'S COMPANY LAW: a 


Practical Handbook for Lawyers and Business 
Men. With an Appendix containing the Com- 
panies Acts, 1862 to 1898, and Rules. By F. B. 
PALMER, Esq., Barrister -at- Law, Author of 
“Company Precedents,” &c. 1898. 
“The work is a marvel—for clearness, fulness, and 
ccuracy nothing could be better. In every page the 
master hand is discernible. Nothing is shirked ; every 
difficulty is faced and met.”—Law Notes. y 
“Of especial use to students and business men 
who need a clear exposition by a master hand.” 
—Law Journal. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION, demy 12mo, 1s. 


PALMER'S PRIVATE COMPANIES : 


their Formation and Advantages. Being a con- 
cise Popular Statement of the Mode of Converting 
a Business intoa Private Company, and of Estab- 
lishing and Working Private Companies and 
Syndicates for Miscellaneous Purposes. By FRAN- 
(Is BEAUFORT PALMER, Esq. 1899. 
“Crammed from end to end with knowledge useful 
to the parties to whom it is specially addressed.” 
—Financial Times, 
STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


THE PARIS MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1899. 50 Centimes, 

CONTENTS. 

COLOCRED FRONTISPIECE: PRESIDENT LOUBET. 
3y J. Grun. 

Ix AND ABOUT RENNES. 
Tue FRENCH ALPINE 
Wallace-Goodbody. 
THE Ass's EARS: Complete Story. 

de Trueba. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: Sonnet. By Elsie Higgin- 
botham. 
THE PARISIAN IN SUMMER. By A. L. 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. By R. Belfort. 
FRENCH THEATRICAL NOTES. By F. Guillaume. 
THE NEW FRENCHWOMAN. By Jean Leroux. 


BOGERS. om 
THE COMMONWE 
(SECOND ARTICLE). 





Sixpence. 


By J. Lambert. 


CHASSEURS. By F. G. 


By Antonio 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW: Poem. 3y Rosaline 
Masson. 

THE CHURCHES OF PaRIsS.—II. By Augusta 
Latouche. 


CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. H. Foxe. 
PARIS FASHIONS. By “Sholta.” 
Ix JOLY: Poem. By J. J. Bell. 


RADEGONDE ; QUEEN AND Nun. Serial. By Jean 
Delaire. ; 
Ofall Booksellers, Newsagents,and Railway Bookstalls, 


London : 
SANDS and Co., 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
Paris: CLARKE and Co., 225 Rue Saint Honoré. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Ancedotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, de. 








With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “‘Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—« Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
Uve and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.— It is a bright little 
Sollecaon, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


BOOKS for HOLIDAY READING 
Published by Mr. Grant Richards. 





No. 5 JOHN STREET. By Rionarp Wuirerne. 6s. 


[Tenth Edition. 
Times.— All that part of the book which describes his experiment {s intensely interesting. Mr. Whiteing 
sees the wretched side of such a life as clearly as any of the writers who take Mr. Morrison's view. But he 
sees that there are other sides to it as well....After reading the book onesees more in everyday life than one 
saw before—and this is surely what a novel of any distinction should do for us.” 


A DUET. By A. Conan Doyte. 6s. 


Punch.—*‘A Duet’ is a most delightful book, beginning with a courtship, and ending with the first 
year of the very happy couple’s married life. The easy, fascinating style in which it is written isj the 
very perfection of literary art. It is real life and true pathos without exaggeration. Mr. Conan Doyle, your 
very good he?!th!” 


MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. By Gnrayr 


ALLEN. 6s. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. {Second Edition. 

Daily Telegraph.—* In the charming, clever, and original Miss Lois Cayley, Mr. Grant Allen has done more 
to reconcile us to the ‘ New Woman’ than could be achieved by a thousand ‘ Hilltops’ or * Women Who Did.’ 
...-The result is a capital work of light fiction, which can be either perused steadily as a whole or can be taken 
up and opened haphazard, as the reader may choose. The adventures are as varied as they are numerous, and 
we see the courageous young lady emerge from every difficulty and danger—ranging from tiger-shooting to 
Scotch marriage—with triumph accompanied with decorum. Through all runs a very pretty love-story of de- 
votion, endurance, and trust, which is good in a prosaic and sceptical age.” 


MORGAN HAILSHAM. ByF. C. Constapie, Author 


of “ Aunt Judith’s Island,” and “ The Curse of Intellect.” 6s 
Daily Chronicle.—* Mr. Constable has given us the most ingenious story of its kind that we have ever read. 
We had not the slightest idea how the thing was going to turn ous, we never even suspected the explanation. 
We will not divulge it now ; we will content ourselves with advising those of our readers who like an inter- 
esting and well constructed puzzle....to read the book.” 


THE HOOLIGAN NIGHTS. 


With Frontispiece in Colours by William Nicholson. 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘The Hooligan Nights’ must be accorded a position of honour in the mean-street 
library....it is splendid reading, and a valuable revelation of the natural history of Hooliganism....The joys 
and sorrows of the modern Artful Dodger, the highly developed trickiness and casual brutality of the under- 
life of London, are certainly most fascinating in Mr. Rook’s editorial hands.” 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. By F. T. Butiey, Author 


of * The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 68. [Second Edition. 
Times.—* In ‘Idylls of the Sea’ we have those qualities of keen observation, vivid presentation, and 
imaginative interpretation of the things of the sea which delighted the readers of ‘The Cruise of the 
Cachalot’....Mr. Bullen is as convincing as he is vivid, and even where he fails to convince he rarely fails to 
interest and tocharm. He has, in fact, discovered and explored a new ficld of literature, and stands alone in 
his mastery of its secrets.” 
os. 6d. 


SILENCE FARM. By Wim Sarr. = 


World.—* In ‘ Silence Farm’ we have that rare and delightful thing—prose written by a poet. 
Sharp has seldom done anything which breathes more of the true spirit of poetry than does the first chapter 
of this his latest book. By sheer charm of touch he has elevated an almost sordidly painful situation into the 
beautiful foreshadowing of a tragedy. Not less noticeable than the charm of style in ‘Silence Farm’ is the 
power of the character-drawing and the working out of the plot....4 Above all, the book is one which grows 
upon the reader’s imagination after he has finished it.’’ 


THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. By 


HAROLD BEGBTE. With Illustrations in Colour by F. Carruthers Gould. 3s.6d. [Tenth Thousand. 
Atheneum.—* Too extremely tunny....Better caricaiture has seldom been seen, and among so many 
excellent burlesques it is difficult to choose the best.” 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Wayfarers. Com- 


piled by E. V. LUCAS. 5s. Limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. Indian Paper Edition (limited to 25¢ 
copies), limp leather, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Second Edition in preparation. 
Mr. ARTHUR WAUGH in St. James's Gazette.—“ Here....is a book to be thankful for; here is that rares* 
of rare things—an anthology with a reason for existemce,and touched by a genuine and highly sensitive 
individuality. Charming to the hand, charming to the eye, and, above all, charming to the jaded brain, it 
lifts one out of the dust of desk-work into the enchanted twilight of a country lane. The scent of dog-roses ig 
in the breeze, the tinkling of sheep-bells comes across the meadow. It is the world of rest and consolation! Mr. 
Lucas describes his dainty volume as a ‘little book for wayfarers,’ and we shall all use it after our own needs. 
If for myself it is most eloquent of things desired and unattainable, to my friend it may well be the constant 
companion of wallet and knapsack....The book is selected and arranged with a delicacy of feeling—I would 
almost say a subtlety of appreciation—that can only proceed from a very real and very sensitive intuition for 
all that is comely and beautiful in literature....It is a book to take with one everywhere—to the fields, if 
you will; to the pillow, if one is wakeful; and, above all, to the gray and ugly places of life, which, blown 
upon by the fresh and fragrant breeze of its inspiration, will blossom as the rose, and make of the very 
wilderness a Paradise of the imagination.” 
A NEW POET. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. 


ment, 5s. net. 

Outlook.—* The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four sonnets; and it 
well describes and defines the writer’s poetical attitude. For him, poetry, the artistic exercise of imagination, 
isa safe place of refuge and retirement, a secret citadel, wherein the soul may dwell apart for solace and 
escape from the pressure of the world....His sincerity is evident ; it is clear that poetry is to him a serious 
and real joy, the relief of a quick and sensitive nature, and that the endeavour to write it well is botha 
passion and a comfort. And he does write it well, with notable distinction; his manner, vision, interest, 
attraction, are his own....The pieces which will probably win most admirers....are thvee ballads....these 
ballads are delightful ; their form is inevitably right and suited to their themes....They move to a carolling 
music, dainty, delicate, debonnair, of an exquisite lightness and crystal chime....We can only repeat that they 
are full of a singularly winning grace and charm....In all these poems, even the least notable, there is evidence 
of an unquestionable vocation....we have here an authentic poet who ‘ may go far. Even if he go no farther 
he will have gone far enough to reach one delighted appreciation. Among crowds of clever versifiers here 
comes a poet. Need we say more ?”™ 

Sunday Special.—‘ This poignant, accomplished singer....The book is out of the common run, and so we 
feel sure is the author's personality.” 

Daily Tclegraph.—* These are the verses of a poet....It is work of a remarkably high order, and reveals 
the temperament of a poet who writes because it is in him to do so..... The verse is throughout chaste, 
restrained, and as flawless as good poetry may be. But what makes the volume a notable one and dear to the 
lovers of all good things is that it has the one thing needtul—pewonality....The author has achieved great 
distinction in his sonnets. ...Indeed, all through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their 
beauty and their distinction....A poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There can be 
no doubt us to the tate of these poems, and it is greatly to be hoped that their author will fulfil the rich and 
rare promise he has here given us.” 

Scotsman.—* This is a book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction, as eontemporary poetry goes.... 
This is verse of the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation of connoisseurs. 
So throughout the book the poems, not by any means wanting in substance, impress and charm rather by 
formal felicities than by personal force....In all these the feeling is always wrought to a high piteh of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness or hysterics ; and the book, if scarcely likely to make 
a very wide appeal, cannot but please readers who like to cultivate to its most refined issues the natural taste 


for poetry.” 
By EvGene and Awnnige Lex- 


FOREST NOTES. 
Scotsman.—* Their art is delicate and modern....they have a music and a character of their own which will 


HAMILTON. Reap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
make the book prized by lovers of poetry....'The volume as a whole is sure of a hearty welcome.” 


By Crarence Rook. 





Feap. 8vo, half-parch- 








GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS' 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


In crown 8vo volumes. 


With numerous Plain and Colourcd Illustrations. 


ESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS have pleasure in an- 

nouncing the issue at an early date of the opening volumes 

of a new Series of CLASSICAL TEXTS under the general 

editorship of H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes 

College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell 
University Scholar. 





Some Leading Features of the Series. 


The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, and 
practical editions of the more ordinary school classics. 


Introductions will be short and interesting, containing (a) a life 
of the author ; (4) some account of his works generally ; and 
(¢) a notice of the special work under treatment. 

Text.—A sound Text will be given in every case, but textual 
criticism will be avoided, except where the MS. is of some 
general interest, historically or otherwise. 

Notes will be as bricf as is consistent with the proper elucidation 
of the Text. In this respect the practical aim of the series as 
School Editions will be strictly kept in view. 

Appreciation of Contents.—To this end careful attention will 
be given to typographical arrangements. Marginal analyses will 
be given, together with useful summaries (in Appendix) collect- 
ing results of what has been read—e.7., tabulation of similes in 
Vergil, of military terms in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 

Realisation of Greek and Roman Life.—The publishers 
hope to make this a special feature of the series by numerous 
maps, plans, and illustrations (both plain and coloured), from 
the best German and other sources. 

General.—Practical hints on translation, &c., will be given, and 
wherever possible the more certain modern results of com- 
parative philology, mythology, and archwolozy will be 
touched on. . 





The following Volumes are arranged for :— 
C/ESAR—GALLIC WAR, Books IV.-V. By Sv. J. B. Wyxne- 
WILLSON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridee : 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. Price 1s. 6d. [Lteady in August. ‘ 
VERGIL—GEORGIC IV. 


( By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A,, late Scholar 
of University College, 


Oxford; Assistant-Master at West- 
minster. [Heady in sugust. 

OVID—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. HW. Vince 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant. 
Master at Bradfield. Price 1s. Gd. [ Léeudy in slugust. 

C/ESAR—GALLIC WAR, Books I.-III. By J. M. Ianpwicu, 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant- 
Master at Rugby. a 3 

CICERO—IN CATILINAM, I.-IV. By H. W. Aupen, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at 
Fettes Colleze. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. Ly A. R. F. Hystop, M.A., late 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. 

SALLUST—JUGURTHA. By J. F. Smepiry, M.A., late Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge ;  Assistant-Master at West- 
minster. 

The following are also arranged for :— 

HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book VII. By E. L. Sixes, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES—OLYNTHIACS, 1-8. By H. Suanrpuey, M.A. 


CICERO—PRO LEGE MANILIA and PRO ARCHIA. By K.P. 
WILSON, M.A. 


TACITUS—AGRICOLA. 
a emeeeee, Books I.-III. By A. R. ¥. Hysxop, 


By I. F. Mor“tAnpD Simpson, M.A. 


RE 08 —EELLICA (Selections). By G. Mipp.xTonx, 


EURIPIDES—HECUBA. By F. Grirriy, M.A. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Specimen Copies will be sent on Application. 





WELLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND \ 


NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. B 


TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait, 8vo, 6s. “We can honestly oan Chany 
but with the reserve that its appearance should have been postpone bi, 
very completeness of its account of the ex-Empress, the impartial] intiraes 
which it passes on her character and actions, the unsbrinkable fidelin = 
truth with which it sets forth her errors and her weaknesses, are w ;..’ 
reasons for delay. For indeed these things make the greater im ren 
account of the genuine admiration expressed for her high qualities,”—Sppn 
“The romantic story of the antecedents and upbringing of the Emp” 
sketched with much spirit in these lively pages. Clara Tschudi’s sketch, thy 
out making any great pretence to historical research, is at once extteyys 
readable, and in the main steers a main course between adulation and qy,. 


ousuess.”— World. 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE, THE PLAYER. By Heven V. Savi, , 


“ Apart altogether from the tragic plot, there is much to admire in this yp, 
The scenes of Irish life are vividly sketched. The matter of the story ip 
be commended, s0 also is the manner. The language is clear and well-hiy, 
Mrs. Savile has produced a well-imagined, consistent, and impressive yo; 

which will be widely read and with keen appreciation.”—Morning Pog, «} 
new writer, possessed of strong sympathies, no little descriptive ang qy, 
structive power, and a wide outlook.”—Yorks Post. re 

NEW EDITION OF G. CARDELLA’S FAVOURITE NOVEL, 


KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. CarDELLA, 6s. “Jt 


not often that we read a prettier, wholesomer, or more winning nove) thy) 
this. Itis a book witha sweet, fresh atmosphere which it is pleasant to inh) 

~—Spectator. “Charming aud sympathetic in no common degree.”—Morp; 

Post. “Good and refined ; there is no drag about it.”"—Athenaum, “Yijj)), 
read with pleasure and approval by all.” —G@uardian. 


THE SCHEMING OF AGATHA KENRICK. }; 


R. F. ELDRIDGE. 6s. “The style is attractive, the dialogue ley; 
and original, the story abounds with incident, the more dramatic sitnatiy, 
are most graphically presented.”—Jsle of Wight County Press. “The plot 
boldly conceived, and the author develops it with skill and strength. qj: 
leading character in particular impresses one as a careful study of that wor: 
of furies-a woman scorned.”—Scotsman. “The book opens strongly, th: 
first chapter introduces us to a gambling scene at Monte Carlo, the finaye,; 
ruin of a husband and wife and a suicide, and Mr. Eldridge has revealed, 
unsuspected power ; he can write comedy.”—Advertiser. 

MR. PINKERTON’ NEW NOVEL. 


DEAD OPPRESSORS: a Romance. 


By Tuoxs 
PINKERTON, Author of “John Newbold’s Ordeal,” &c. 6s. (This day, 


ROBERTSON’S AUSTRALIAN LIBRARY. 
(1) ABISHAG, THE SHUNAMITE: a Tale of th 


Time of Solomon, King of Israel, and Sesonchis, King of Egypt. }; 

FRANCIS MYERS. 3s. 6d. “Mr. Myers excels in scene-painting, and lis 

descriptions of the Jerusalem of David’s aud Solomon’s days, and of tk: 

Egypt of Shishak or Sesonchis are very vivid.” —G/asgow Herald. 
THE DEFENCE OF RORKE’S DRIFT. 

(2) ANGUS FALKENER ; or, The Sport of Destiny, 
By Mrs. Marcus SyNNOT. 3s. 6d. “A freshly-writterf story, hailing 
from Australian soil. The best chapters are those that describe thy 
Defence of Rorke’s Drift, in which the hero plays a leading part.- 
Titerary World. “The author possesses the art of telling a good story.’~ 
Glasyow Herald. + 


MONA: a Novel. By Ace CLowes. 3s. 6d. [This day. 
THREE BACHELOR WOMEN. by E. Cosby. 3s. éid 


[This day. 


THE NORTH SHORE MYSTERY. by Henny Fierce, 


Picture boards, 2s. “ There is plenty of interest and excitement, and the book 
affords good reading.”—Glasqow Herald, 
ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING. By Mani 


LirTLe. Browning’s Public — Paracelsus — Caponsacchi — ‘Two Poems or 
Painters and their Art—Andrea del Sarto—Christinas Eve. Crown 8vo, 3s.ti. 
THIRD IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and it 


Failures. 416 pp., 7s.6d. “A very charming account of the great leading dis 
coveries of the century.”—Times. “We have seldom read a more compendios 
and luminous account of the great scientilic discoveries Which entitle this 
century to be called ‘wonderful. ”"— Westminster Gazette, 


SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Profess 


DANDLIKER. 2 Coloured Maps, 7s. 6d. “Mr. Salisbury bas done a real 
service by turning the small Dandliker into Enzlish. For those who have 
genuine taste for history his work is a treat. His historical instinct is equal 
to his erudition, and his impartiality beyond reproach.”-——Palt Mall Gazite, 
SECOND IMPRESSION OF MR. E. CARPENTER’S 

ANGELS’ WINGS: a Series of Essays on Art and its 
Relation to Life. With 9 Full-page Plates, square crown Svo, elegantly 
bound, 6s. “In avery marked way Mr. Carpenter stands pre-emineutly alone 
in England to-day. As a critic of lite and art he is at once the sanest abi 
boldest. It is not the criticism of intellect alone ; it is a vigorous personality 
that projects itself into his work. The one message he has delivered may ts 
summed up in the phrase he has singularly made his own, ‘To thine own sll 
be true.’ ”—New Age. 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. Critical Descrip- 


tions, with an Exposition of the Open-Air Treatment. by F. R. WALTERS 
M.D.Lond., M.R.O.P., Physician to the North London Hospital for Consumption 
Introduction by Sir R. D. POWELL, Bart., M.D. 40 Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. nel 
“Dr. Walters set himself a very difficult task and has accomplished it ina 
most praiseworthy manner. The main part of the book is devoted toa de- 
scription of the Sanatoria in all parts of the world. The author has evidently 
spared no pains in collecting information, and a most valuable guide is the re 
sult, the best that has hitherto been written. In addition to the written d 
scription numerous illustrations and plans are given. The means of approach 
are ulso given.”—Lancct. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MR. WENRY GREY'S BOOKS. 
“igs 
(1) THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION: an Epitome 
in English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Author. 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, 360 pp. 3s. 6d.“ A happy idea, thus to tell 
the story of classical lore ; well and judiciously executed.”— Times. 
% ¢ 
(2) A KEY TO THE *“*WAVERLEY NOVELS,” in 
Chronological Sequence. EIGHTH THOUSAND, 2s. 6d. “The author 
has a marvellous skill in epitomising, which is given to but a few.’- 
Bristol Times. 


STUDIES IN LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECTS. By 0.2. 


PLUMPTRE. 6s. Vanini, Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer Philosophers 
of the Italian Renaissance; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean Ramsay, &c. “The 
author writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound common-sense on mavy and 











varied subjects.”—Journal of Education, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops. 
Price 6s. each vol. 
1. PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. With Portrait, 
* LIFES HANDICAP : being Stories of Mine Own 
"people. 








_aasleeeee ae 
THIRD EDITION, Revised Throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE 
(1440-1898). 

By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 











NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Volume VI. 


INSECTS. Part II. 


enoptera continued (Tubulifera and_Aculeata), Cole- 
Byeptera, Strepsiptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphanip- 
tera, Thysanoptera, Hemiptera, Anoplura. 


By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab., M.B.Edin., F.R.S. 8vo, 17s. net. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed), 


BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the great 
Chancellor. Extra Crown 5vo, 10s. net. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By 
CHURCHILL, Author of * The Celebrity.” 
Upwards of 25,000 copies have been sold in America 
since publication. 


BOOKMAN.—* A spirited tale of wandering and adventure, with a wholesome 
love-story to keep it fresh and sweet and provide for it a happy ending.” 





WINSTON 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD | 


by DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“ Miss McChesney shows that she possesses both 
graphic powers and imagination in the course of her story, and those parts of it 
which are historical are told with a due regard for truth, as well as picturesyue- 


ness.’ 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead Cavalier. 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from 
the fascinating narrative. Even Mr. Anthony Hope does not inspire more 
joyfully the exhilaration of battle, with all the *swarmings, marches, and thick 
hubbubs of souldiers,’ or maintain more uniformly the excitement ofa reader....She 
has exquisite subtlety in her construction, a delicate reticence in her selection ot 
int its, and unusual power as well as consistency in her creation of live 
characters. We shall be vastly surprised if she does uot carve for hers2if a 
prominent place in the ranks of romance.” 








JULY NOMBER, NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 
CONTENTS: 

Responses of Maimonides in the Original Arabic. By the Rev. G. Margoliouth— 
The N. Arabian Land of Musri in Early Hebrew Tradition. By the Rev. Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—Gleanings in Biblical Criticism. By the Same.—Poetry.—The 
Ages of Man. ‘Translated by Miss Nina Davis.—The Bible in Neo-Hebraic Poetry. 
By A. Feldman.—An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jew. I. (con- 
tinued.) By Prof. Moritz Steiuschneider.—Professor Schiirer on Life Under the 
Jewish Law. By I. Abrahams.—Geniza Specimens: a Letter of Chushiel. By 
Prof. S. Schechter.—Notes on the Critique of the Text of the Targum of the 
Prophets. By Prof. W. Bacher.—Miscellanea.—Critical Notices—Notes to the 
J.Q. R., XI, 364-386. By S. J, Halberstam and Dr. A. Neubauer. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, Author of ‘The Marplot.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LITERATURE.—* It comes near to being a great novel.” 

SPECTATOR.—* It has proved a welcome oasis in the progress of at least one 
reviewer through the never-ending Sahara of modern fiction. Painful and 
hazardous as are the crucial situations of the plot, they are redeemed from offence 
by the artistic reserve and good taste of their treatment ; while welcome relict, 
humorous, satirical, and sentimental, is furnished by Mr. Lysaght’s incisive por- 
traiture of a number of characteristic types of modern society, English and Irish, 
gentle and aggressive, idealist and utilitarian, aristocratic and parvenu. Although 
at times Mr. Lysaght is a severe critic of the English character, he has a fine appre- 
ciation of British grit, a sound view of the responsibilities of the * white man’s bur- 
den,’ and a wholesome contempt for the millionaire as a hero.” 

PUNCH.—‘ Quoth the Baron, Read ‘One of the Grenvilles,’ a novel writ by 
S. R. Lysaght, and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in one volume. His 
characters, and his brief analysis of them individually in various phases of their 
career, are as amusing as his story is interesting. His two principal male char- 
acters do not deserve to be enrolled in fiction as ‘heroes, nor has either of his 
‘heroines’ any right to a rank superior to that of ordinary girls more or less in 
love. Butit is to the touching story of Mab and her besotted father, the char- 
acter of the philosophic Roger, with his love of gipsy-like life, and his perfect 
contentment with his freedom as a bachelor, and above all to the scenes on board 
the * Pegasus,’ with his delightful group of characters, the old Admiral and his 
staunch friends the swivel-eyed Lieutenant, Nancy, his niece, and the obstinate 
old Colonel, that this novel must owe its present success and its permanent place 
as ‘one of the best.’ The chapter in which the warm-hearted old Captain’s last 
cruise is described, approaches that masterpiece of simple pathos, the death of 
Colonel Newcome.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 
By 8. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “The Marplot.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* It is a considerable tribute to Mr. Lysaght’s book to 
say that itis bound to be discussed by anybody who readsit, and whatever the ver- 
dict of the reader may be, he cannot fail to be interested and attracted.” 

GUARDIAN.—* We shall tell no more of Mr. Lysaght’s clever and original tale, 
contenting ourselves with heartily recommending it to apy one on the look-out for 
a really good and absorbing story.” 

OUTLOOK.—* No reader can help feeling that here is artistic, clean-cut work ; 
no slovenliness, no bungling. Mr. Lysaght has an uumistakeable gift of sarcasm ; 
though the suggestion may be hazarded that, if he is ambitious of reaching the 
highest rung of the ladder, he should curb it a little. Yet he has plenty of humour 
—cheerful, pleasant humour—as well ; and amply endowed with that, a man who 
can observe aud record should go far.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “The Marplot.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Powerful and well written.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* His women are delightful, and we are 
quite as much in love as heis with the charming sinner, Lady Grenville, and with 
Nancy, the dainty high-bred worlding.” 

SALTCH.—* Mr. Lysaght writes well. He writes too little. His ‘ Marplot’ was 
good, and this book is in many ways better.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 
By 8. R. LYSAGHT, 
Crown 5Vv0, 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—* It would be a task even to outline the plot of this long and 
charming story.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* It has the great qualities of individuality and 
unconventionality.” 

FREEMAN'S JOORNAL.—* Readers anxious for a good substantial novel, 
with a whole gallery of lovable, humorous, and unlovable characters, couvincing 
without being commonplace, and realistic without being repulsive, will tind what 
they want in ‘One of the Grenvilles” It stands out in distinct relief from the 
teeming mass of recent fiction, and without being a sensational success is a novel 
that no reader will lay down without tinishing or with a sense of having wasted 
his hours when he bas duue.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 
By s. RK. LYSAGHT, Author of “ The Marplot.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Sidney Lysaght should have a future before him 
amone writers of fiction. * One of the Grenvilles’ is tull of interest.” 

LITERARY WORLD.— A volume to be read ina leisurely manner, for it is 
far too good to repay the reader who only skims through a book.” 

BOOK MAN.—* It 1s so high above the aver : of novels that its readers will 
want to urge on the writer a more trequent exercise of his powers.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 
By 5. R. LYSAGHT. 
Crown 3vo, ts, 

ACADEMY.—* There isa freshness and distinction about ‘ One of the Grenvilles.’ 
Goth tor its characters and éetting, and for its author's pleasant wit, this is a novel 
to read.” 

SPLAKER.— Let no man or woman who enjoys a good story, excellently told, 
recoil trom ‘One of the Grenvilles’ because of length. From tirst to last there is 
hardly a page in the boos the reader would willingly skip. We expected much 
from him after his admirable story of * The Marpiot? Gur expectations are more 
than fullilled by ‘One of the Grenvilles.’ ” 














ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE: 
a 5 
Or, Tangata Macri. 
QUT LOOK.—* Any one whe likes a good story, combined with apy amount of 
information on strange iarnds, saould get this boox.” 
ACADEMY.—* A siirring romance.” 








MACMILLAN and CU., Limited, London. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND 


ty 





Popular Reading. 


The Second Edition of Miss FIONA MACLEOD'S 








New Book, 





THE DOMINION OF DREAMS, 
being almost exhausted, a THIRD EDITION 


is in preparation. 
THE DOMINION 


OF DREAMS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We gratefully welcpme in ‘The Dominion of Dreams’ a refuge and a release 
from the tyranny of actualities, the squalor of slums, the cant of the kailyard, the 


Clash of the property rapier.’”—Spectator. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“Her latest production, ‘The Dominion of Dreams, forms an incontestable 
roof of her peculiar genius; the book is quite wonderful in its mingling of weird 
antasy and actual life....The result is a work which holds the reader by number- 
less chains, sympathy, admiration, and wonder....The tender sadness of ‘ Lost,’ 
and the delicate imagery of ‘The House of Sand and Foan,’ the firl, the river, 
and the flowers, can be understood and delighted in by every one, and these are 


only two out of nearly a score of tales of equal charm and beauty.” 
* 





THE 


FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 


By CHARLES E. DENNY. 68. 
“A very interesting study....powerfully described.”—Publisher’s Circular. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 


CROWN. By M.BIDDER. 6s. 


“The stary is one which will find many readers.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“ Deserves a large audience and close attention.”—Literary World. 


FATTLE TALES OF CUPID. By 


PAUL LEICESTER FoRD, Author of “ The Story of an Untold Love.” 6s. 
“ A very attractive and heartily entertaining volume.”—Observer. 


THE PURITANS. By Arto Bartrs. 6s. 


“Distinctly a book to be read and not skipped.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


JOHNSTON. 6s. 
“ A book very much to be recommended.”—Guardian. 
“The whole book is a masterpiece.”—British Weekly. 
“ Any reader who likes Stevenson will like ‘ The Old Dominion.’”"—Outlook. 
THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





With Frontispieces by Bernard Partridge, William Hyde, Frederick Sandys, & others 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. RHODA FLEMING. 
FHE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. THE EGOIST. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES. POEMS. 2 vols. 

AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. New Edition. 
SELECTED POEMS. Buckram. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
SELECTED POEMS. Pocket Edition, printed on Hand- 


made Paper, 6s. net. 


THE NEW HOME. By Mrs. C. S. 


PEEL. With many Illustrations by Agnes Walker. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“You ask what I consider quite the most useful book for a girl wanting to 
arrange the first home really prettily. Well, I have just had one called ‘The 
New Home.’ It is by Mrs. C. 8S. Peel; the price is 3s. 6d., which I can hardly 
believe, as it is full of such lovely illustrations.”"—Gentlewoman. ; 





—Daily Telegraph. 


By Mary 


READY THIS WEEK. 


VOIR HUNT. By T. F. DALE, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8v0, 21s. net. With Pho, 
gravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. Also a Folding Map Of thy 
country hunted, showing all the principal meets and historic runs, . 
Also a Large-Paper Luition, limited to 75 copies, each copy numbered, (All sold) 


HIGHLAND DRESS, ARMS, AN) 


ORNAMENT. By Lord AKCHIBALD CAMPBELL. With 74 Tlustration, 
many of which are Collotypes, and a Coloured Plate. Edition limiteg to) 
copies, 25s, net. 


THE OPENING OF ST. CATHERINE’S HARBOUR, 
tussia has in Ekaterina Harbour a Naval Station of First-rate Political Inpy, 
tance, Ice Free the Whole Year Round. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF TH: 


NORTH. By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archange, 
Fully Illustrated, and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 

“We do not hesitate to say that this is a useful volume. It Calls the attentio, 
of the English people to a subject which ought to be known and understo 
better than it really is in this commercial and maritime country.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 3} 


Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With over 100 Illustrations ani 
Maps, demy, 18s, 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI 


AND JAMAN. By RICHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN. With about 100 Ilustrn. 
tions and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, £1 Is. 


PRINCE PALATINE. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illustrations, 


RUPERT, 


By Eva Scort. 
15s. net. 


ORNAMENT IN EUROPEAN 


SILKS. By ALAN 8. COLE. With 169 Illustrations, crown 4to, half-veltum, 
32s. net. 


“In its beautiful illustrations the chief value of the book lies, and in the 
admirable order in which they are arranged, most helpful to those who wish w 
muke a study of textile design from the sixth century to the eighteenth.” 

—Manchester Guardign, 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By 


THEODORE MORISON. Crown 8Vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The work of a keen observer and an independent thinker. This book deserves 
the dispassionate study of every one interested in our government of India.” 
—Scotsman, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By Huw 


MUNSTERBERG, Professor in Harvard University. 6s. net. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA, 


from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By 
C.M. Durr. Denty 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE, SECOND AFGHAN WAR 


“His tremendous care, completeness, and clearness, with his intense conviction, 
make him a very powerful writer.”-<Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE, RISE OF PORTUGUESE 


“Mr. Whiteway has many of the best qualities of the historian....His story has 
the human interest of the most exciting romance.”—Lall Mall Gazette, 


THE USE of the HAND CAMERA 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* A friend in need and a practical help....well printed and illustrated, it tells in 
simple language what to do and what to avoid, and this from the practical 





experience of the author.”—Amateur Photographer. 





NEW 


pemec FANCIES. By Atice VIALLs. 


“ Will be read—has been read—with distinct pleasure.”—Church Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


POETRY.| BY SOUTHERN SHORE. By Grorce BmpER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Bidder’s verses are thoughtful and pleasant....his power of expression is above the average.”— Bookman. 
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